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IN THE BROKER'S OFFICE. 


MR. DAVID WADDLE’S SPECULATIONS. 
CHAPTER VII.—‘* BULLS” AND ‘‘ BEARS.” 


UITE .a fortnight passed before Kate Waddle 
_ could be pronounced out of actual danger. 
During that period the doctor had been twice daily 
i attendance. Each time not only his words, but 


the manner in which he spoke them was anxiously 
Scanned by the parents; so much of hope or of fear 
seemed to hang on his every look. Who that has 
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passed through similar experiences does not know 
the terrible alternations of feeling, where life and 
death contend for mastery over a loved form? Yet 
the heavier the trial, the more of duty does it gene- 
rally bring with it to engage and to relieve the mind. 

At least, Mr. Waddle found it so. The first 
deadening dulness of the shock past, there was so 
much to do, that he had not leisure, as assuredly he 
had not the heart, to think either of past under- 
takings or present prospects. Fresh invitations to 
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become suddenly rich still reached him by almost 
every post, but he heeded them not, scarce perused 
their proposals. Not that he was sorry for what he 
had done, nor that under other circumstances he 
would not again have acted in a similar manner, 
but that the thought of money was incongruous, so 
long as the possession of his dearest treasure was so 
uncertain. 

Kate had now so far improved that her father 
could take his place in the sick-room, while his wife 
had her much-needed rest. It was wonderful how 
gentle and tender he could be; how soft his voice 
and delicate his touch. He understood every un- 
spoken wish and anticipated it. Yet there was one 
which even his affection could not divine. A hun- 
dred times during that illness, and when she thought 
herself nearing the eternal world, had Kate made 
a new sacrifice of her heart and affections. Yet 
each time, as she brought it afresh, she felt it surely 
could not have been made in earnest before, or else 
it would not have required renewal. Her love was 
always dying, yet never dead. But why should it 
die? It could not be sin to love James Nicoll, who 
was so true and good. Only to utter it even to 
herself was wrong, and to feel the pang of its loss, 
when she had made surrender of it, was like grudg- 
ing to God the sacrifice she had offered. 

But there was one thing which was neither good, 
nor true, nor holy. It had come in suddenly and 
almost broken up their home, or, at least, what 
made it such—the confidence, peace, love and happi- 
ness that bound them together. Worse still, the 
very gift it offered to bring, threatened to be fatal, 
like that poisoned garment which could only be torn 
off at the cost of life itself. Kate loved her father 
devotedly. To others, he might be plain, dull, 
stupid, commonplace David Waddle, the ex-tanner ; 
or else bumptious, unreasonable, provoking David 
Waddle, Esquire to be, present possessor of four 
baskets prepared by Graham, and futuristic capitalist. 
To Kate he was not David Waddle at all—but her 
own dear, darling father, the best of men, and the 
most loved of parents. A daughter may give her 
mother all her confidence, and nestle in her bosom 
when sorrow is near; but to her father often belongs 
the spring and enthusiasm of her affections, be he 
who or what he may; and blighted, indeed, is that 
daughter’s heart of its richest and fairest promise of 
joy and love, if it cannot or does not render him 
that tribute. Few who have not really loved, and 
loved well, a father, will ever love a husband or a 
child. 

But how could poor, sick little Pussy, as she lay 
there, propped up on her pillows, speak to her father 
on what so heavily weighed her down?—she, who 
was so far from having conquered, that even now 
she seemed to hear the distant din of that ever- 
returning battle in her heart? So the two were 
long in silence that afternoon, each wanting to say 
something to the other and each failing of courage 
to say it. Mr. Waddle had done it all to make 
them happy. But were they happy? What made 
people happy? Would money, just then, make 
them happy? It was an uncomfortable, and yet 
only what you might call an ordinary and regular 
train, by which Mr. Waddle was mentally travel- 
ling, considering it started from his daughter’s sick- 
room. 

The doctor found Kate next morning better than 
she had been; better far than he could have ex- 





pected—in fact, decidedly convalescent. His face 
was bright and his tone confident as he announced 
this to Mr. Waddle. She was making now rapid 
progress towards convalescence; the only thing to 
guard against was the consequences, which some. 
times were serious. He did not say it would be 
so in this case, but ‘‘ prudence was the better part of 
valour.” 

“‘T tell you what, Mr. Waddle,” concluded the 
doctor, cheerfully, ‘there are few in so favourable 
circumstances to ward off consequences as you. You 
are a rich man! What would it be to you to take 
your wife and daughter off to France, or at least to 
the south of England? Come, Mr. Waddle, you 
must not hesitate! Her life may depend upon it,” 
he added more softly. 

To one who had scarcely ever in his life left home 
there was something very upsetting in the thought of 
such a journey. Could there be a more comfortable 
place than ‘“ the premises,” or more healthy, bracing 
air than that of Greenwood? Where were they to 
go to? Tow, when, or in what manner? Besides, 
there was another consideration of primary impor- 
tance which gave Mr. Waddle a little trouble. It 
was all very well for the doctor to say that he was a 
rich man; and so he was, or, at least, he might be. 
But for the present, at any rato, the futuristic capitalist 
was certainly not in funds. The £300 a year were 
all needed for home expenditure. Indeed, he knew 
they must have been anticipated, or rather exceeded ; 
for since Mr. Waddle’s prospects had become so bril- 
liant, he had been by no means so prudent and care- 
ful as it became a man with an income of just £75 a 
quarter. Mr. Waddle awoke to the consciousness, 
then, for the first time in his life, that if all the trades- 
people to whom he was indebted were to send in their 
outstanding bills—not to speak of the doctor’s fees— 
he would not just then be able to pay his way. His 
new investments had not yet yielded any dividends, 
nor could they be expected to do so for some months 
to come. In these circumstances it was happy, in- 
deed, for Mr. David Waddle that he had at any rate 
on the previous evening contemplated the sale of his 
four ‘ baskets.” 

Mr. Graham welcomed the reappearance of his client 
with becoming cordiality, but was evidently not pre- 
pared for the announcement of Mr. Waddle. Indeed, 
to do him justice, our capitalist felt a little ashamed 
under the regretful tone of reproachful remonstrance 
in which he found himself addressed. It was as if 
Mr. Graham would have said, ‘‘ What, and you also! 
You, whom I have taken such pains to benefit! To 
sell, and in a falling market too!” But there was 
no help for it now. Mr. Graham would write up 
that evening. Was there no more expeditious mode? 
When one is resolved to have a tooth drawn, it 18 
pleasanter far to have it done at once than to sit for 
ever so long in the ante-room waiting for the dentist. 
Mr. Graham would “ wire up,” and in an hour Mr. 
Waddle might return and know that the deed was 
done. 

That hour’s walk was the least pleasant Mr. Wad- 
dle had taken for many years. It was decidedly not 
calculated to impress him with the benefits of “ fresh 
air.” Still there was this to comfort him, that, after 


all, besides his original capital, a very handsome 
margin of profit remained. He had invested m 
shares of which one-half, or ten shillings a share 
had been paid. 
called up. 


The rest, of course, would never be 
The sacrifice must be made; it was 4 
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necessity for Pussy’s sake. And, lastly, it was only 
atemporary measure. This was the sweetest conso- 
lation of all, and Mr. Waddle retraced his steps to 
the broker’s office. 

There on the table lay the open telegram in reply 
to the ‘‘wiring up.” Mr. Waddle read it three 
times before he quite mastered its contents. Yet it 
was sufficiently plain : ‘‘ Cannot realise one premium. 
Write by this evening’s post.” Mr. David Waddle 
was considerably crestfallen. Not so the buoyant 
Graham. They would wait till the morning’s post. 
With this hope Mr. Waddle had to return to his 
home, bringing with him scarcely so cheerful a face 
as might have been expected, considering that Pussy 
was for the first time to sit up for dinner. 

Next morning Mr. Waddle was early at Graham’s 
office. Before starting he had on his own account 
made private study of that fifth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, and come quite to the conclusion 
that as ‘‘ covetousness’’ should be avoided, he would 
sell his shares even at a loss,—that is, if need be. 
It was a heavy loss, but he would exercise the grace 
of being ‘‘ content with such things” as he had, or at 
least with such as he could manage to get. 

The letter of Mr. Graham’s town correspondent 
contained reference to a great variety of transactions, 
among which, to use the broker’s expressive figure, 
Mr. Waddle’s was ‘‘only a flea-bite.” Anyhow, it 
could not be done then, as the shares were being 
“beared.” Mr. Graham talked much about “ bears” 
and ‘‘ bulls,” and other share-market slang. If he 
“wired up” again, there was no use fixing a price; 
he must give absolute orders, and rely on the discre- 
tion of the experienced brokers in London. Did 
Mr. Waddle not trust him, after all he had done? 
It was too evident Mr. Graham was losing patience 
with his client. Mr. Waddle felt himself in the 
hands of one whom he must not offend. He declared 
his readiness to leave the matter wholly to his adviser, 
and with the most perfect confidence. But that was 
precisely the reverse of what Mr. David Waddle 
really felt in his heart as he slowly returned home- 
wards. This time, however, his countenance ex- 
pressed the opposite of what it had done the previous 
day; he was bright and happy, almost jocular. He 
would arrange all for their move southwards; and 
such an outing they should have! In private Mr. 
Waddle for the first time informed his wife, to her 
grateful delight, that he intended to ‘sell out.”” Tle 
might not realise such profits as he would have done, 
had he only waited a little till either the ‘“ bears” 
had torn the “bulls,” or the “bulls” had gored the 
“bears.” Still, he modestly believed, it would be 
something handsome, and he was determined to give 
them a thorough good outing. 

To the various novel experiences through which 
Mr. Waddle had lately passed he had to add another. 
When next morning he entered Mr. Graham’s office, 
Mr. Graham was engaged. Engaged? Was there 
any one with him? The melancholy Puddles shook 
his shock of hair, and Mr. Waddle tried to smile and 
look unconcerned while engaging in the hopeless 
task of drawing Puddles into conversation. At last, 
after half an hour’s delay, the door of the sanctum 
opened, and Mr. Graham appeared, hat on head, 
apparently much astonished at finding his client in 
waiting. Hoe retreated, however, only a step within 
the threshold, as Mr. Waddle bustled up to him in a 
amiliar manner. . 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Waddle; you must excuse me. 
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I am very busy this morning. Settling-day coming 
on, with very heavy transactions. Dut there’”’?—and 
Mr. Graham pulled from his breast-pocket the letter 
of his London correspondent. He handed the letter 
to his client, and with: another ‘‘ You must excuse 
me,’ had left the office before Mr. Waddle had even 
unfolded the missive which was to decide how large 
his realised profits were to be. His eyes ran rapidly 
over the lines till he came to the words, ‘‘ For Mr. 
Waddle’s shares there is no sale of any kind at pre- 
sent.” 

Mr. Waddle held the letter in his hand, and stood 
quite still. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better sit down, sir?” suggested 
Puddles. 

Mr. Waddle declined the offer. Crumpling up the 
letter in his hand, he went forth disconcerted. He 
thought of the future. And yet he would not allow 
himself to think of it. Whose advice should he now 
take? Of all he knew only one occurred to his 
mind whom he could fully trust. litter as the 
ordeal must prove, he would go up on the morrow to 
London to see Mr. John Nicoll. What mattered 
any man’s opinion to him now? If he could only 
see a way out of his troubles! And there was hope 
left. For did not the letter expressly limit the ‘‘ no 
sale’’ of his shares to ‘‘ at present ”’ ? 

Mr. Waddle took his wife into his “‘ snuggery”’ 
and told her all—what he feared, what he hoped, 
and what he purposed. On one point he was fully 
resolved; never again would he speculate! Not 
that it was evil or wrong, but he had not time for it, 
and he was too far from town, with all its ‘ bulls” 
and ‘ bears.” 

Then did Mrs. Waddle, as is the wont of all such 
foolish wives, embrace her husband, and cry over 
him, and comfort him, and tell him that he was the 
best and dearest of all husbands, and she the happiest 
of all women, even though they should lose every 
farthing, not only of the anticipated profits, but even 
what she contemptuously called ‘that wretched 
legacy.” Then did Mr. David Waddle speak very 
lovingly and softly to his wife, and to everybody 
else in the house. And then did Pussy, before she 
went to bed that night, throw her arms around her 
father’s neck, and declare it was the pleasantest day 
she had ever had, and that she was now quite well, 
and did not need to go south; indeed, that she would 
not go south. 

But as mother and daughter left the room, two 
large tears stood in Mr. David Waddle’s eyes, and 
slowly rolled down his cheeks. 

CHAPTER VIII.—UP TO LONDON. 

To reveal a secret, one of the first topics of consul- 
tation between mother and daughter, when within 
the shelter of their privacy, was the very prosaic one 
of ‘‘ waysand means.’ Mrs. Waddle’s finances were 
at a much lower ebb than her husband had any concep- 
tion. Engaged as he had daily been with his thou- 
sands, it was not to be wondered that he impatiently 
waived away such trifling considerations as butcher’s, 
grocer’s, or baker’s bills. And Mrs. Waddle had of 
late been almost afraid to speak to him about the 
wants of her housekeeping. 

The examination of her purse in Pussy’s bed-room 
proved eminently unsatisfactory. Mr. Waddle had 
asked and got two pounds from her for his journey 
to London. She found she had very little ready 
money left. Kate disappeared and soon returned 
N 
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with a certain old-fashioned savings-box, provided 
before she was out of long-clothes, with a view to 
her eventual enrichment. The box sounded promis- 
ing as Kate, without saying anything, brought it 
with glistening eyes from its hiding-place. Its suc- 
cessive strata of gifts as now exhibited amounted in all 
to four pounds, fifteen shillings, and sevenpence half- 
penny, made up of every variety of coin current in 
the realm. 

‘But, Kate, my darling, I cannot allow you to 
give up your poor little money,” remonstrated her 
mother, the hot tears starting to her eyes. And 
yet she knew. that she must allow it, and, moreover, 
that in all probability,she would have to use every 
penny Kate had laid by, with the view of realising 
at some time the great object of her young ambition 
—a gold watch of her own. 

‘‘Are we not so happy now, mother, that father 
has really given up all those shares?” expostulated 
Kate. ‘I amsure Uncle Nicoll will help him out 
of this trouble, and then you will pay me back, and 
mind with interest, mother. I shall expect—what 
is it they call it ?—dividends or something;” and 
Kate tried to look amused and to laugh. 

Thereupon the two fell to abusing Mr. Graham, 
and to declare that it was “‘ all he,” thereby meaning 
to convey to each other, and to their own minds, 
that any and every blame rested solely upon the 
stockbroker, while Mr. David Waddle himself was 
the purest, wisest, and best of men. Which propo- 
sition, if it were not easy to demonstrate, might at 
least be regarded, as it not unfrequently is by 
mothers and daughters under similar circumstances, 
in the light of an axiom, incapable of proof, and 
therefore not requiring it. With this comfortable 
assurance in her mind, and Pussy’s money in her 
hand, Mrs. Waddle could meet her husband in a 
more serene mood, and treat his journey and its cost 
as a mere matter of course. 

Few things are so uncomfortable in life as a very 
early start on a cold morning. The tidiest room looks 
like the parlour of an inn before it has been prepared 
for the day’s guests. Mr. David Waddle was vainly 
endeavouring to ‘‘ make a good breakfast.”” People 
are mostly admonished to do so when either the 
meal or their state of mind renders the performance 
impossible. Then there was hurried good-by, and 
Mr. Waddle started to catch “the parliamentary 
train.”” As he looked back towards his house, he 
could not but feel the contrast between contemplat- 
ing the road from within his snug breakfast-parlour 
at half-past eight o’clock, and contemplating it two 
hours earlier from outside his own “ premises.” 

There were few passengers for the early train; 
indeed, there always were few passengers from 
Greenwood. But among them Mr. Waddle was 
destined to have a fellow-traveller, whom, of all 
others, he would just then have most wished to 
avoid. The Rev. Mr. Hartwell, bent like Mr. 
Waddle on travel and on economy, was in waiting, 
attended by Emma, who would see the last for the 
day of her father, prompted to this not more by 
daughterly duty than by the circumstance that her 
father was going to London, where, among other 
persons and things, he would see her John. 

The heart of the minister was not much lighter 
than that of Mr. Waddle, though his confidence 
in the Master supported him under the burden. 
The minister had of late spent miserable weeks. 
The smouldering discontent had burst, not into 





flame but into a choking smoke, which brought too 
often the tears to his wife and daughters, despite 
their attempts to suppress them. Those troubles 
and sorrows are not always the heaviest which are 
the most tangible, and therefore capable of bein 

met and faced. It is the continual wear and tear 
which destroys the fine machinery. Besides, like 
sensitive men generally, Mr. Hartwell was given 
to retire upon and write hard things against him. 
self; in short, he had felt his position in Green. 
wood become untenable, and with a stricken heart he 
prepared, at the eventime of his work, to set out 
anew to find some other quiet path for himself and 
those he loved. His wife was most affectionate, 
Emma brave, and the others, down to the youngest, 
true. What plans were made in council in the 
minister’s study, and what prayers were offered u 

by each in secret during a period when each day 
brought as it were its fresh observations, and each 
observation its fresh sorrow and care! 

Neither the minister nor his family had seen any 
of the Waddles since Kate’s illness. It had been 
unmistakably conveyed to them that the old inter. 
course was at least no longer desired by the owner 
of Plum Cottage. And, however unjustifiable it 
may be pronounced on abstract grounds, the female 
members of the minister’s family did feel sore about 
him whom they regarded as the author of their 
father’s troubles. 

But now ‘Mr. Hartwell and the warmhearted 
Emma were equally shocked at Mr. Waddle’s altered 
appearance. The minister shook him cordially by 
the hand, and Emma would know all about her dear 
Kate. And when she ascertained that the master of 
Plum Cottage was out of reach for the day, she 
inwardly resolved to ‘‘improve the opportunity.” 
The two friends met, all the more lovingly for their 
short estrangement; Mrs. Waddle was so humble, 
tender, and kind to the minister’s daughter as quite 
to blot out in many tears the remembrance of her 
husband’s doings; while Kate confided to her old 
companion all their new troubles. To all which 
Emma made such answer as might have been ex- 
pected in the circumstances, and consisting chiefly 
of a very wise shaking of a very pretty little head, 
horizontally, vertically, or variously, according as 
the subject of conversation was Mr. David Waddle, 
Mr. James Nicoll, or Mr. Peter Graham. 

All this time the great engine went on its way, 
hurrying its human freight to the great city, there 
to mingle their sorrows, hopes, aspirations, and dis- 
appointments with those of the tens of thousands 
who similarly hoped and suffered. 

Mr. David Waddle felt sadly confused when he 
arrived at his journey’s end. Had it not been for 
the kindly care of the minister he might have 
found it difficult to discover and take his place im 
the omnibus, which was now taking him into the 
heart of the City. Altogether, his mind was out of 
joint. A hundred times he tried to arrange how 
and what he was to explain to Mr. John Nicoll. It 
was past one o’clock when Mr. Waddle found him 
self outside the Bank. Down Old Broad Street, and 
he stood in front of the court, whose name he ® 
well remembered. Quite at the bottom of it to 
right hand a stair led up to various offices, 
names of the firms occupying them being cles 
legible in white letters on a black ground, ) 
under the entry. Among them Mr. Waddle 
‘' Nicoll Brothers, stock and sharebrokers.” 
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The “ offices” of Nicoll Brothers consisted of two | from Mr. Waddle, and accompanying each by raps 
rooms, in the outer of which a solitary clerk was | of his ruler on the desk. 





busily at work before a high desk. Mr. Waddle Mr. David Waddle was aghast. ‘ What do you 
looked at him dubiously. Finding that the onus of | mean, sir?” 

any conversation must lie upon himself, he rested ‘What, may I ask, did you invest in?” 

content with ascertaining that Mr. Nicoll was ex- “There are the Wheal Bang mines,’ stammered 
ected ‘every minute.” After that nothing was | Mr. Waddle, ‘“‘and Patagonian Platina.” 

left him but to study the grain of the wood on the ‘Rubbish !”’ soliloquised the stockbroker. 

floor. Mr. Waddle had nearly mastered its exact: ‘Then Irish Bog Diamonds and Peat Drainage.” 


pattern when the door opened, and Mr. John Nicoll | Mr. David Waddle felt that the other was closely 
made straight for his clerk, without taking heed of | examining his every feature, and he blushed while 
the visitor. The stockbroker looked very like what | undergoing the operation. It is well known that 
Mr. Waddle remembered his brother to have been. | water, unless it go off in steam, cannot reach a higher 
He was a little, stout-set man, with stubbly grey | temperature than the boiling-point. The stockbroker 
hair, sharp eyes, high shirt-collars, a composite black | was at the boiling-point of ‘moral indignation, and he 
merino stock, an old-fashioned dress-coat, and snuff- | spoke slowly and distinctly. 


coloured inexpressibles, rather short at the extremities, ** And you have bought it ?” 
and cut after a pattern much in vogue forty years ago. ‘“‘ And I have bought it.” 
The clerk having called his attention to the presence Mr. Nicoll turned away, took up writing materials, 





of a stranger, Mr. Waddle was admitted into the | and began to busy himself apparently with his own 
inner room. The stockbroker swung himself on to! work. 

a high stool, and then beckoned his visitor to a chair ‘What do you think of these shares?” at last 
beside him. It is always uncomfortable to sit much | inquired Mr. Waddle, in a very meek tone. “ Will 
lower than the man whom you are about to address | there—be—a premium on them?” The concluding 
asa petitioner. Mr. David Waddle felt this as the words came very fast. 


small grey eyes searched his face. | What do I'thinkof them? Premium? I think, 
“Well,” demanded the stockbroker, after a minute | sir, altogether, all of them, they are not—worth— 
or two, ‘“ what can I do for you, sir?” | one—brass farthing, sir!’’ The boiling water was 


“My name is Waddle—David Waddle, from | beginning to pass into steam. ‘‘ That is to you, sir; 
Greenwood, sir.” | to you, not to them, mark me! You will have to pay 
“Oh!” remarked Mr. Nicoll, ‘the husband of | up on these shares other £2,000, sir. Mark me, sir, 
Ann. Glad to see you. Hope they are all well?” | £2,000, and that soon, sir. Then, sir, they will be 
After a little general conversation there was a| fully paid up.” Mr. Nicoll returned to his writing. 
pause, Mr. Nicoll’s look expressing inquiry as to} David Waddle stood quite upright under this 
what special business had brought his visitor. Mr. | staggering blow, though he nervously grasped _the 
Waddle, in evident confusion, began: ‘I came to | arm of the chair on which he had been sitting. Had 
ask your advice about investments. Your brother | there been even a touch of pity in the heart of his 


was so kind as to leave us—” | tormentor he could not have spoken so harshly te 
“Oh, I know all about it. He should have ap- | the poor stricken man. 

pointed trustees. Well, it can’t be helped now.” | «© What is your opinion then?” 
Another gap, which threatened to be even more| The stockbroker descended from his stool. 


difficult to bridge than the last. | ‘My opinion is—my firm, decided, deliberate 
“There are many investments, sir,” he commenced | opinion is—that you are a fool, sir; I can’t help 
more timidly, ‘‘ apparently safe and very profitable. | speaking the plain truth. Moreover, my opinion is, 
We have at Greenwood the benefit of a local broker, | that my poor brother should have thrown his money 
chiefly interested in mines and companies. Mr. | into the Thames, lined old trunks with his bank- 
Peter Graham has, I believe, considerable experi- | notes, and done anything rather than given it to you 
ence. I believe he is well-known in the City.” —to you, sir.” And Mr. Nicoll pointed with the 
Though Mr. Waddle put this forth with becoming | ruler in the direction of the door. 
modesty, yet he inwardly felt that he was now play- 
ing one of his best cards. For had not Mr. Graham 
shown him, over and over again, his order book, 
containing entries of fabulous sums remitted through 
him from Greenwood to the City and back again 





CHATSWORTIL. 


from the City to Greenwood? Such a man must | HATSWORTIHI, sometimes called the Palace of 
command influence even with Mr. Nicoll himself. | ' the Peak, has long had the reputation of being 


Strange to say the effect of the name seemed, | the most splendid mansion in England. Certainly 
however, to be quite other than ho had expected. | there are but one or two residences which can claim 
“Peter Graham,’’ he mused; ‘“ Peter Graham— | to rival it, while there is none that is more generally 
Peter Fiddlesticks.”’ | appreciated by sight-seers, to whom by the liberality 
Mr. David Waddle was thoroughly confounded. | of its owner it is accessible the whole summer 
ut he was fairly ‘in for it,” and in the circum- | through. The old hall of Chatsworth, once the seat 
stances the best thing was ‘‘ to get out of it” again | of the Cavendishes, was pulled down in the first 
as fast as he could. So witha desperate determina- | part of the sixteenth century to make room for a 
tion he plunged forward. |} more pretentious edifice which was erected by the 
“The fact is, sir, I have been advised to invest. | Countess of Shrewsbury. In this building Mary 
t would not do to put all one’s eggs into ono basket, Queen of Scots was for a time held in custody by the 
80 I have been advised to divide my capital,” Karl of «Shrew sbury > and it ia further remarkable “a 
7 Eggs! baskot ! capital ! ” re echoed the ato k- havin 4 been for some yoars the residen 0 of Ilobbe« 
broker, taking up the words seriatim as they fell | theo Malmesbury philosopher, and for having eu 








AN AMERICAN WEDDING. 
\ TITEL descriptions of royal and imperial wed- 
dings in the old world we are all familiar. 
Lf any suppose that American weddings are marked 
y a simplicity sternly in keeping with republican 
institutions, the report of the marriage of the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, Miss Nellie Grant, may undeceive 
No court newsman could to vie with 
the grandiloquent rhetoric in which the scene was 
described. Yet we are told by the American news- 
papers that “the event was distinguished by that 
republican simplicity so becoming in the family of 
the first citizen of this republic.” It was so, but the 
report of the New York spec al correspondent, and 
another still more gushing account by a lady, would 
give a different impression. 

From these reports we give a few extracts, to show 
the usages of an American wedding in the highest 
circles. 

That journal which sent Stanley into tho heart of 
Africa in quest cf Livingstone was not to be baffled 
by the exclusion of reporters from the White Howse. 
Tho “New York Herald” ‘special’ ¢ame, saw, 
and reported. His report, in the paper of May 22, 
is prefaced in the usual style of large capital an- 
nouncements, thus :— 


WHITE HOUSE 


Hew) 


liope 


NUPTIALS. 


WEDDING OF MISS NELLIE GRANT TO MR. SARTORIS. 
A BRILLIANT ASSEMBLAGE IN THE EAST ROOM, 
THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


THE BRIDAL PAIR AS VIEWED DURING TUE SERVICE, 
THE GUESTS PRESENT. 


LIST AND VALUE OF TITE BRIDAL PRESENTS, 
DEPARTURE OF THE COUPLE. 


THEIR ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK LAST EVENING. 
THE WHITE MOUSE. 

Wasiinaton, May 21, 1874.—The day which wit- 
nessed the marriage of the President’s daughter was 
radiant with sunshine, and long before the hour set 
apart for the ceremony a large crowd had gathered 
around the gates of the White House. Unusual 
precautions had been taken to prevent the admission 
of representatives of the press in Washington, and 
your correspondent was the only journalist present. 

On arriving he was shown into one of the retiring 
rooms on the right of the entrance, where the wraps 
of the ladies and head-gear of the gentlemen were 
deposited, and where the ladies shook out the ample 
folds of their elegant dresses, and cast a final look 
of inquiry into the mirrors. Mrs. Secretary Fish, 
Mrs. Postmaster-General Creswell, and Mrs. Sharp, 
sister of Mrs. Grant, ocenpied the Blue Room, and 
did the hospitalities for Mrs. Grant. After being pro- 
sented to these ladies by Senator Cameron, the 
‘‘ Herald” correspondent passed through the Green 
Room, where wedding-cake, tastefully done up in 
small white paper boxes, tied with white satin ribbon, 
was piled on a centre table awaiting distribution 
among the guests, and out into the famous East Room, 
where were assembled the major portion of guests 
who had thus far arrived. 

THE EAST ROOM. 

This historic room never looked better than upon 
this nuptial oceasion. Plants and cut flowers of 
various colours were arranged in elegant profusion. 
In the recesses and corners and about the windows 
and doors ferns and palms were placed. The pillars 
that support tho ceiling were entwined with ever- 
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green, studded with japonicas and chased with ly *s 
r 7 7 7 
ui aha Pale it 


room, and immediately in front of the main engfitt ~ be. 
a platform had been erected extending betwO8¥y},o 
two windows. ‘This platform was about ning jp 
in height, and covered with a Persian 
beautiful design. On the east side zor 
flowers embedde d in moss, an OVE 

ing from the ceiling, was a lange Belt 
purest white camelias, and suspended 
evergreen twisted and curled to res a rope, 
On each side of this marriage bell, unde? which 1 
young people were to be united, were wreaths of 
evergreens, sprinkled with a delicate white Llosso 

That on the right of the bell contained the letters 
“a.c.r.s.,” the initials of tho bridegroom, while 
that on the left contained the letters ‘nN. w. G.,” the 
initials of the bride. These letters were composed 
of small delicate and rare white flowers. The hand- 
some glass chandeliers were festooned with ropes of 
evergreen and studded with red and white roses. A 
few bouquets were placed on the mantel and tables, 


which completed the ttorat decorations. 


THR weDDING QUESTAL tintin es) De 

A. few minutes before eleven o’clock the members 
ef the Cabinet and their ladies, led by Mr. and Ms. 
Figh, entered the East Room and took possession on 
the left and near the platform. This was accepted as 
the signal for the near, approach of the bridal party, 
and all not already there icllowed intothe zoom. ‘The 
entire company present did not embrace more than 
125 persons. The guests arrang. 1 themselves in, two 
divisions, leaving a broad avenuo for thé passage of 
the bridal party to the platform on the opposite side 
of the room. <A delightful murmur of conyersatioy 
was maintained a Ral ladies, occasionally broken by 
a zephyr of laughter that only served to ripple the 
murmuring waves and meli ut’ with a musical echo. 

THE BRIDAL PARTY. 

A few minutes after the entrance” of -the- Cabinet 
Ministers, Sir Edward Thornton, the only ambassador 
present (except the ‘‘ Herald’s” ambassador), and 
lady entered the East Room and took position on tho 
right and opposite Secretary Fish. The Rev. Dr. 
Tiffany now made his appearance upon the platform, 
and every voice was hushed and every eye strained 
towards the door by which the bridal cortége was to 
enter. The Marine Band, which was stationed in a 
small room on the west side of the building and 
immediately in rear of the East Room, poured forth 
in dulcet strains the beautiful aria, “I think of 
thee,” after which a wedding march was given, the 
first strains of which conveyed the signal for tho 
advance of the bridal party, moving in military 
cadence to the measured strains of delicious music. 
First came the bridegroom, supported by Licutenant- 
Colonel Fred. Grant, who was dressed in the full 
uniform of his rank in the army, and who walked on 
the right of the bridegroom. Then followed the 
eight bridesmaids—Misses Conklin, Frelinghuyser, 
Porter, Sherman, Drexel, Dent, Fish, and Barnes, 
dressed in white and moving gracefully forward in 
couples. President Grant, with the bride on his left 
arm, followed. ‘Then came Mrs. Grant, flanked by 
her two younger sons, Jesseand Ulysses. Following 
these was a small number of the bride’s relatives. 
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THE CEREMONY. 
Dr. Tiffany at once advanced, and at five minutes 
past eleven commenced the marriage service, In 
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accordance with the ritual of the Methodist Episcopal | 
Church. Not more than Gfteen minutes were con- 
sumed in the service. Mr. Sartoris responded in a 
clear, firm voice to the questions, the responses being 
plainly audible to every one. A ring was used in the 
ceremony, Mr. Sartoris repeating firmly after the 
clergyman. The ceremony was performed by Dr. 
Tiffany in a very feeling and impressive manner. 
Immediately after the benediction Dr. Tiffany raised 
the bride’s veil and kissed her. Her father, mother, 
and brothers followed in the order mentioned, when 
the lady guests pressed forward and presented their 
greetings, and the gentlemen their congratulations. 


THE CONTRACT. 

While the congratulations were being bestowed 
and received, Sir Edward Thornton and Secretary | 
Fish attached their names to the marriage certificate, 
which is an artistic piece of penmanship, covering 
two pages of parchment—a trifle larger than a sheet 
of legal cap—and covered with red seals of various 
dimensions. 

Then follows a long account of the marriage break- 
fast, the details of which must have been supplied 
by the contracting confectioner. 


THE MENU. 
The menu was printed on cream-coloured silk, and 
read as follows :— 





WEDDING RECEPTION. 
PRESIDENTIAL MANSION, May 21, 1874. 


Soft Crabs on Toast. 
Gateaux garnis de Crabes and Champignons, Sauce a la Créme. 
Croquettes of Chicken with Green Peas, 
Cotelettes d’agneau, Sauce a la Tartare. 
Aspic de langues de beeuf a la Moderne, 
Woodcocks and Snipes on Toast, Decorated. 
Salade, Sauce Mayonaise. Strawberries with Cream, 
bride Cake—Centre-piece. 
Side-piece of Charlotte Russes and Croque en bouche, 
Corbeils glaces & la Jardiniere. 
Gateaux de trois fréres. 
Epigraphe la fleur, de NELLIE GRANT. 
Pudding a la Nesselerode, Sauce a la Créme. 
Corbeils d’Oranges garnis de Fraises. } 
Gelée, Blancmange 4 la Napoleon. | 
*lombieres garnies de fruits a fleurs glaces. | 
Ice Cream of various flavours. | 
Water Ices of various flavours. 
Small Fancy Cakes. 





Punch a la Romaine, 
Coffee. Chocolate. 
| Fancy Boxes—with Wedding Cake. 








THE BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

After ample justice had been done the viands tho 
bride and groom retired to prepare for their journey 
to New York and the guests repaired to the library, 
where the bridal presents were most admirably dis- 
played. (Then follows a list of all the presents and 
of the donors, who seem to belong to all parts of the 
States.) They are valued at about 60,000 dols. 
General Grant allowed his daughter some months ago 
toname what he should give her without regard to 
cost. Her choice was a set of black and one of white 
lace. Mrs. Grant wrote immediately to the wifo of 
our Minister at Brussels, giving order for the hand- 
somest to be. had in Europe, regardless of expense. 
The result is lace such as has never before been seen 
in this country, and possibly has never before found 
its way into other hands than those of royalty. 

DEPARTURE OF THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 

At fifteen minutes past one Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris 
appeared ready for departure, the latter looking 
fresh and composed in her well-fitting dress of brown 
alk, with hat and gloves to match. ‘The President’s 





coach, with four bay horses attached, received the 
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bride and groom. Young Jesse Grant entered with 
them, and the four bays dashed oif for the railroad 
station amid the waving of handkerchiefs and a 
smart shower of delicate little slippers thrown by 
some of the young ladies, two or three of which 
alighted at the fect of the happy pair in the carriage. 
Mrs. Sartoris laughed heartily at this demonstration, 
and waved her adieu from the carriage window 
Carriages containing General Babeock, the ** Herald” 
correspondent, and a few other gentlemen, followed 
to tho depot. 

The President, it is said, would have preferred that 
his daughter's home should be on our own soil; and 
it is known that when Mr. Sartoris first sought per- 
mission to address Miss Nellio that President Grant 
mado it a condition that he should 
American and a resident here. Sartoris senior was 
also informed by the President of this sine quad non, 
and in fitting terms expressed his appreciation of the 
high honour accorded to his son, admiration for this 


be Ome ath 


| country, and his entire approbation of the course 
proposed. 


Mr. Sartoris was then a member of tho 
British DParliament, but at the last election was 
beaten by the Liberal candidate. Young Sartoris 
immediately made preparations for obtaining cilizen- 
ship and residence, and purchased property in 
Michigan, but his elder brother being killed, he, as 
the only living son, became heir to the entailed 
estates, which aro of large extent, and situated in 
the south of England, just opposite to the Isle of 
Wight. This changed the situation, and the aifec- 
tion of the parties having ripened into genuine old- 
fashioned love, the President and Mis. Grant felt 
that it was best not to interfere. 
THE GUESTS. 
The invitations to the wedding were of tho plaincest 
description, without monogram or device of any kind. 
On heavy baronial note paper were these words :— 








| The President and Mrs. Grant request the pleasure of your 
| company at the marriage ceremony of their daughter, at the | 
| Executive Mansion, on ‘Thursday, May 21, at eleven A.M. | 
| --— — 





Accompanying this were two plain cards, two and 
I 8 dee Racy Mee 
a half by four inches in size. On one “ Miss Nellie 


| W. Grant,” the other ‘‘Algernon C. I’. Sartoris.” 


(Then follow the list of guests.) 


Another account describes the wedding as seen by 
a lady correspondent, repeating much of what has 
already been told:—‘‘ The display of tropical plants 
and graceful, stately palms was marvellous. In each 
room, on tables, piano, and mantels, great languid- 
looking roses drooped their heads and offered homago 
to the bride. Richly-coloured fuchsias hid their 
blushes amid the tender leaves of sweet-scented gora- 
niums. Fragrant violets and heliotrope exhaled their 
spicy odours from remote corners. Even the dear 
heaven-blessed lilacs were there, with scores of mag- 
nolias from Norfolk, which filled the room with the 
rich perfume of their breath. 

‘Mr. Sartoris wore the English regulation wedding 
dress, and carried a bouquet of orange blossoms and 
tuberoses, with a centre of pink buds. From this 
centre arose a silver flagstaif, on which floated a 
silken banner, and on it in silver letters was the word 
‘Love.’ Fred. Grant was in full uniform; Dr. 
Tiffany was on the dais. First came the bridesmaids, 
then Mrs. Grant, in lilac silk, with black lace trim- 
mings and diamond ornaments, supported by her two 
sons, Ulysses and Jesse. Tollowing them was the 
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President, and on his arm the lovely bride. She never 
looked better ; her bright, innocent face looked child- 
like in its tender youth, and over it passed alternate 
flush and pallor. Her bouquet was magnificent and 
was of orange blossoms, tuberoses, white jessamine, 
and white pink, with a deep frill of point lace from 
round the outer edge. The attendants formed a semi- 
circle and Mr. Sartoris took his fair gift from her 
distinguished father. They stepped up on the dais, 
and Dr. Tiffany made them man and wife. The 
guests pressed forward to offer their congratulations ; 
before which, however, Sir Edward Thornton and 
Mr. Fish proceeded to a small table in the centre of 
the room, covered with a white silk table cover, 
whereon were the pen and ink with which they wit- 
nessed the ceremony. 

‘‘At twelve Mrs. Sartoris retired to change her 
dress for the travelling costume, of which there are 
two—one of black silk for the steamer, and the other, 
which she wore to-day, of rich mignonette silk, with 
a deep flounce and shirrings of silk with smaller 
ruffles. The polonaise, of same shade in camel’s hair, 
is richly embroidered and fits her graceful figure 
with exquisite exactness. The hat and gloves matched 
this refined costume. Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris drove 
to the depot in the four-horse carriage, in which was 
also her younger brother, Ulysses. Following the 
coaches was a large waggon filled with trunks. While 
the bridal party were en route to the depot, Mr. 
Widdows rung the chimes of the Metropolitan Me- 
thodist Church. He gave the English ‘ Wedding 
March,’ ‘Hail Columbia,’ ‘God save the Queen,’ 
and the ‘ Star-spangled Banner.’ 

‘* A special Pullman palace car bore them away at 
twenty minutes to two o’clock. After leaving Balti- 
more this car was attached to the regular New York 
train. The car was a new one, and was exquisitely 
decorated with flowers and evergreens and draped 
with the American and English flags. The President 
and Mrs. Grant join their daughter at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. And it is stated the Cabinet and her 
bridesmaids will also go for the purpose of bidding 
her bon voyage, and to her we say— 

‘Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
Our hearts and hopes, our prayers and tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 
Are all with thee, are all with thee.’” 





2 PRUE be 
Variettes. 
Corracr Porrry.—Those who have not tried the experiment 


can seareely imagine how the most prosaic forms of bricks and 
mortar may be made picturesque and tasteful at very small 


cost. The repulsive dreariness of the usual bare front of a 
modern labourer’s cottage, with nothing to vary the aspect of 
its naked walls but the ugly square openings of the windows 
and doors, may, with very little cost, a scintillation of taste, 
and a small modicum of outlay (scarcely more than a few shil- 
lings), be, in a single season,*transformed into a picturesque 
rustic fagade, positively attractive, instead of all but actually 
ugly. A poreh should be the first addition, and a little bit of 
carpentering forming the roof is the only matter requiring a 
trifling outlay. It should be supported on unbarked uprights, 
of any readily-available wood ; four sticks of young larch, from 
the thinning of an overcrowded plantation, being as good for 
the purpose as anything that can be suggested. A few ladder- 
like cross-barrings should be added, and the foundation for an 
exquisitely pretty porch has been successfully laid. Climbing 
plants are the next requisites. A pink China rose, as flower- 
ing nearly all the year round, and its foliage being nearly ever- 
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green, may be the first planted, for it possesses a never-failing 
charm. It is so elegantly a1.d daintily delicate both in flower 
and leaf, and yet defies ovr most cruel frosts. It is one of 
those ‘‘ things of beauty” which, as Keats has so poetical] 

said, are ‘‘a joy for ever.” There may be at its base the 
crimson dwarf of its own kith and kin, for the sake of contrast 
of colour. Two kinds of clematis may next occupy posts of 
honour. On one side should be C. montana, with its shower of 
snow-flake blossoms, and on the other the brilliant-flowered 
C. Jackmanni, the huge and abundant drooping blossoms of 
which will serve in their season to surround our cottage-porch 
with a glory of purple flower-drapery which no palace entrance 
could surpass in splendour. Then there may be dropped into 
the soil, in early April (but not too profusely), a few sceds of 
convolyulus major, common climbing tropeolum, and 7 
canariense, This combination will, in June, July, and August, 
form a gorgeous mass of varied colour, which neither the plants 
of glowing tropical valleys nor the rarest of the exotic flowers 
luxuriating in the artificial heat of our palatial stoves can 
surpass. —Garden. 


Cockcrowinc.—Of the several intimations relating to the 
voice of animals in Scripture, we have none more deserving of 
attention than the “ crowing of the cock” throughout the night, 
there being a first crowing about midnight, and a second again 
as day begins to dawn ; and this so regularly as to be made use 
of to mark the progress of time from a very early period, it being 
pointed out as a well-known and established occurrence above ° 
eighteen centuries ago. Though this vociferation of the bird is 
yet persevered in, it seems to be without any regularity, except 
perhaps the general clamour of the early morning, as in parti- 
cular nights this crowing may be heard at various intervals 
during the darkness. Night-travelling birds sound a signal for 
the guidance of their followers; but these creatures usually 
observe a profound silence when at rest or feeding in the gloom, 
and perhaps the cock is the only creature that notifies to any 
enemy within hearing his asylum on the roost. If such are the 
habits of these birds in an unreclaimed state, it must very 
frequently be productive of injury to them and their families 
around them. But in this, his domesticated state, it is a voice 
which, heard during some sleepless hour, in the deep quiet of 
the night, becomes most impressive and solemn, brings past 
events to our recollection, and has, perhaps, often produced holy 
thoughts and meditations,—Journal of a Naturalist. 


Witmineron ‘‘ Lone Man.”—The figure of a man 230 feet 
long, traced on the side of Wilmington Hill, which attracts so 
much attention on the South Coast line of railway leading to 
Hastings, has now had its outline completely restored. The 
figure is of great antiquity, but its date, origin, or purpose 
cannot be traced. Hitherto the outline has been marked by 
simply cutting the turf away and exposing the chalk beneath, 
but it is now shown by the insertion of white bricks in the 
space, thus preventing the lines from becoming obliterated. 
The ‘‘Long Man,” as it is locally termed, is represented as 
holding a staff in each hand, the distance between them being 
119 feet. The Duke of Devonshire, on whose ground the figure 
is delineated, has greatly assisted the work. 


Burning Parers AND LErrers.—A publisher writes a note 
of protest against the advice to make a bonfire of old paper on 
‘‘Moving House ” (see page 181). ‘*To burn paper,” he says, 
‘‘is inhuman and wasteful. Every year the consumption of 
paper increases, rags rise to famine price, and new materials are 
sought as substitutes. Jute, straw, and grasses innumerable 
replace cotton (a return, by way of analogy, to the primitive 
papyrus) ; wood even will serve. Thus it has become a matter 
of importance for every housekeeper to keep a bag or sack for 
paper waste, which, when filled, may be sent to the mill; it 
being paper, its value is beyond that of any mere raw material, 
and is easily reconverted into pulp. In case of letters or papers 
of any sort, the puschaser will guarantee that they go direct to 
the pulp mill. The money return to each individual is small, 
but one helps the diffusion of literature. It may be objected 
that some literature is pernicious, and that even a preacher's 
waste may help to circulate immoral or infidel publications; 
still the supply replaces waste, and increases that general stock 
from which the ‘ Leisure Hour’ itself is supplied.” —A. H. 


Laup’s RirvatisM.—The ecclesiastical system of Archbishes 
Laud was described by Lord Falkland as ‘‘an English thoug 

not a Roman popery ; so it seemed their work was to try how 
much of a Papist might be brought in without Popery, and to 
destroy as much as they could of the Gospel without bringing 
themselves into danger of being destroyed by the law.”—Zon 

Falkland’s Speech concerning Episcopacy in 1641. 
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BOOKS FOR PRIZES OR FOR THE 80 HOOL LIBRARY, 


Italian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and east | 
Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 
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MR. DAVID WADDLE’S SPECULATIONS. 


CHAPTER VII.—‘‘ BULLS” AND ‘‘ BEARS.” 


UITE a fortnight passed before Kate Waddle 
_ could be pronounced out of actual danger. 
During that period the doctor had been twice daily 
in attendance. Each time not only his words, but 
the manner in which he spoke them was anxiously 
scanned by the parents; so much of hope or of fear 
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passed through similar experiences does not know 
the terrible alternations of feeling, where life and 
death contend for mastery over a loved form? Yet 
the heavier the trial, the more of duty does it gene- 
rally bring with it to engage and to relieve the mind. 

At least, Mr. Waddle found it so. The first 
deadening dulness of the shock past, there was 60 
much to do, that he had not, leisure, as assuredly he 
had not the heart, to think either of past under- 


seemed to hang on his every look. Who that has | takings or present prospects. Fresh invitations to 
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MR. DAVID WADDLE’S SPECULATIONS. 


become suddenly rich still reached him by almost 
every post, but he heeded them not, scarce perused 
their proposals. Not that he was sorry for what he 
had done, nor that under other circumstances he 
would not again have acted in a similar manner, 
but that the thought of money was incongruous, s0 
long as the possession of his dearest treasure was so 
uncertain. 

Kate had now so far improved that her father 
could take his place in the sick-room, while his wife 
had her much-needed rest. It was wonderful how 
gentle and tender he could be; how soft his voice 
and delicate his touch. He understood every un- 
spoken wish and anticipated it. Yet there was one 
which even his affection could not divine. A hun- 
dred times during that illness, and when she thought 
herself nearing the eternal world, had Kate made 
a new sacrifice of her heart and affections. Yet 
each time, as she brought it afresh, she felt it surely 
could not have been made in earnest before, or else 
it would not have required renewal. Her love was 
always dying, yet never dead. But why should it 
die? It could not be sin to love James Nicoll, who 
was so true and good. Only to utter it even to 
herself was wrong, and to feel the pang of its loss, 
when she had made surrender of it, was like grudg- 
ing to God the sacrifice she had offered. 

But there was one thing which was neither good, 
nor true, nor holy. It had come in suddenly and 
almost broken up their home, or, at least, what 
made it such—the confidence, peace, love and happi- 
ness that bound them together. Worse still, the 
very gift it offered to bring, threatened to be fatal, 
like that poisoned garment which could only be torn 
off at the cost of life itself. Kate loved her father 
devotedly. To others, he might be plain, dull, 
stupid, commonplace David Waddle, the ex-tanner ; 
or else bumptious, unreasonable, provoking David 
Waddle, Esquire to be, present possessor of four 
baskets prepared by Graham, and futuristic capitalist. 
To Kate he was not David Waddle at all—but her 
own dear, darling father, the best of men, and the 
most loved of parents. A daughter may give her 
mother all her confidence, and nestle in her bosom 
when sorrow is near; but to her father often belongs 
the spring and enthusiasm of her affections, be he 
who or what he may; and blighted, indeed, is that 
daughter’s heart of its richest and fairest promise of 
joy and love, if it cannot or does not render him 
that tribute. Few who have not really loved, and 
loved well, a father, will ever love a husband or a 
child. 

But how could poor, sick little Pussy, as she lay 
there, propped up on her pillows, speak to her father 
on what so heavily weighed her down ?—she, who 
was so far from having conquered, that even now 
she seemed to hear the distant din of that ever- 
returning battle in her heart? So the two were 
long in silence that afternoon, each wanting to say 
something to the other and each failing of courage 
to say it. Mr. Waddle had done it all to make 
them happy. But were they happy? What made 
people happy? ‘Would money, just then, make 
them happy? It was an uncomfortable, and yet 
only what you might call an ordinary and regular 
train, by which Mr. Waddle was mentally travel- 
ling, considering it started from his daughter’s sick- 
room. 

The doctor found Kate next morning better than 
she had been; beiter far than he could have ex- 





pected—in fact, decidedly convalescent. His face 
was bright and his tone confident as he announced 
this to Mr. Waddle. She was making now rapid 
progress towards convalescence; the only thing to 
guard against was the consequences, which some- 
times were serious. He did not say it would be 
so in this case, but ‘‘ prudence was the better part of 
valour.” 

“‘T tell you what, Mr. Waddle,” concluded the 
doctor, cheerfully, ‘‘there are few in so favourable 
circumstances to ward off consequences as you. You 
are a rich man! What would it be to you to take 


your wife and daughter off to France, or at least to 
the south of England? Come, Mr. Waddle, you 
Her life may depend upon it,” 


must not hesitate ! 
he added more softly. 

To one who had scarcely ever in his life left home 
there was something very upsetting in the thought of 
such a journey. Could there be a more comfortable 
place than ‘ the premises,” or more healthy, bracing 
air than that of Greenwood? Where were they to 
go to? How, when, or in what manner? Besides, 
there was another consideration of primary impor- 
tance which gave Mr. Waddle a little trouble. It 
was all very well for the doctor to say that he was a 
rich man; and so he was, or, at least, he might be. 
But for the present, at any rate, the futuristic capitalist 
was certainly not in funds. The £300 a year were 
all needed for home expenditure. Indeed, he knew 
they must have been anticipated, or rather exceeded ; 
for since Mr. Waddle’s prospects had become so bril- 
liant, he had been by no means so prudent and care- 
ful as it became a man with an income of just £75 a 
quarter. Mr. Waddle awoke to the consciousness, 
then, for the first time in his life, that if all the trades- 
people to whom he was indebted were to send in their 
outstanding bills—not to speak of the doctor’s fees— 
he would not just then be able to pay his way. His 
new investments had not yet yielded any dividends, 
nor could they be expected to do so for some months 
to come. In these circumstances it was happy, in- 
deed, for Mr. David Waddle that he had at any rate 
on the previous evening contemplated the sale of his 
four ‘ baskets.” 

Mr. Graham welcomed the reappearance of his client 
with becoming cordiality, but was evidently not pre- 
pared for the announcement of Mr. Waddle. Indeed, 
to do him justice, our capitalist felt a little ashamed 
under the regretful tone of reproachful remonstrance 
in which he found himself addressed. It was as if 
Mr. Graham would have said, ‘‘ What, and you also! 
You, whom I have taken such pains to benefit! To 
sell, and in a falling market too!”? But there was 
no help for it now. Mr. Graham would write up 
that evening. Was there no more expeditious mode? 
When one is resolved to have a tooth drawn, it 1s 
pleasanter far to have it done at once than to sit for 
ever so long in the ante-room waiting for the dentist. 
Mr. Graham would “ wire up,” and in an hour Mr. 
Waddle might return and know that the deed was 
done. 

That hour’s walk was the least pleasant Mr. Wad- 
dle had taken for many years. It was decidedly not 
calculated to impress him with the benefits of “ fresh 
air.” Still there was this to comfort him, that, after 
all, besides his original capital, a very handsome 
margin of profit remained. He had invested in 
shares of which one-half, or ten shillings a share, 
had been paid. ‘The rest, of course, would never be 
called up. Tho sacrifice must be made; it was 4 
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And, lastly, it was only 
This was the sweetest conso- 


necessity for Pussy’s sake. 
a temporary measure. 
lation of all, and Mr. Waddle retraced his steps to 
the broker’s office. 

There on the table lay the open telegram in reply 


to the ‘‘wiring up.” Mr. 
was sufficiently plain : ‘“‘ Cannot realise one premium. 
Write by this evening’s post.” 
was considerably crestfallen. 
Graham. They would wait till the morning’s post. 
With this hope Mr. Waddle had to return to his 
home, bringing with him scarcely so cheerful a face 
as might have been expected, considering that Pussy 
was for the first time to sit up for dinner. 

Next morning Mr. Waddle was carly at Graham’s 
office. Before starting he had on his own account 
made private study of that fifth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, and come quite to the conclusion 
that as ‘‘ covetousness”’ should be avoided, he would 
sell his shares even at aloss,—that is, if need be. 
It was a heavy loss, but he would exercise the grace 
of being “‘ content with such things” as he had, or at 
least with such as he could manage to get. 

The letter of Mr. Graham’s town correspondent 
contained reference to a great variety of transactions, 
among which, to use the broker’s expressive figure, 
Mr. Waddle’s was ‘‘only a flea-bite.”” Anyhow, it 
could not be done then, as the shares were being 
“beared.”” Mr. Graham talked much about “ bears”? 
and “bulls,” and other share-market slang. If he 
“wired up” again, there was no use fixing a price; 
he must give absolute orders, and rely on the discre- 
tion of the experienced brokers in London. Did 
Mr. Waddle not trust him, after all he had dono? 
It was too evident Mr. Graham was losing patience 
with his client. Mr. Waddle felt himself in the 
hands of one whom he must not offend. He declared 
his readiness to leave the matter wholly to his adviser, 
and with the most perfect confidence. But that was 
precisely the reverse of what Mr. David Waddle 
really felt in his heart as he slowly returned home- 
wards. This time, however, his countenanco ex- 
pressed the opposite of what it had done the previous 
day; he was bright and happy, almost jocular. Te 
would arrange all 
such an outing they should have! In private Mr. 
Waddle for the first time informed his wife, to her 
grateful delight, that he intended to ‘sell out.” He 
night not realise such profits as he would have done, 
had he only waited a little till either the “bears” 
had torn the ‘ bulls,” or the “bulls” had gored the 
“bears.” Still, he modestly believed, it would be 
something handsome, and he was determined to give 
them a thorough good outing. 

To the various novel experiences through which 
Mr. Waddle had lately passed he had to add another. 
V hen next morning he entered Mr. Graham’s office, 
Mr. Graham was engaged. Engaged? Was there 
any one with him? The melancholy Puddles shook 
tus shock of hair, and Mr. Waddle tried to smile and 
look unconcerned while engaging in the hopeless 
task of drawing Puddles into conversation. At last, 


alter half an hour’s delay, the door of the sanctum 
opened, and Mr. Graham appeared, hat on head, 
apparently much astonished at finding his client in 
He retreated, however, only a step within 
the threshold, as Mr. Waddle bustled up to him in a 
familiar manner. 


Waiting. 


Waddle read it three 
times before he quite mastered its contents. Yet it 


Mr. David Waddle 
Not so the buoyant 


for their move southwards; and | 
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Settling-day coming 


Iam very busy this morning. 
on, with very heavy transactions. But there’”’—and 
Mr. Graham pulled from his breast-pocket the letter 
of his London correspondent. He handed the letter 
to his client, and with another ‘You must excuse 
me,’’ had left the office before Mr. Waddle had even 
unfolded the missive which was to decide how large 
his realised profits were to be. His eyes ran rapidly 
over the lines till he came to the words, ‘‘ For Mr. 
Waddle’s shares there is no sale of any kind at pre- 
sent.” 

Mr. Waddle held the letter in his hand, and stood 
quite still. 

‘‘Tladn’t you better sit down, sir?” suggested 
Puddles. 

Mr. Waddle declined the offer. Crumpling up the 
letter in his hand, he went forth disconcerted. He 
thought of the future. And yet he would not allow 
himself to think of it. Whose advice should he now 
take? Of all he knew only one occurred to his 
mind whom he could fully trust. Bitter as the 
ordeal must prove, he would go up on the morrow to 
London to see Mr. John Nicoll. What mattered 
any man’s opinion to him now? If he could only 
see a way out of his troubles! And there was hope 
left. Jor did not the letter expressly limit the “ no 
sale”’ of his shares to ‘“ at present ”’ ? 

Mr. Waddle took his wife into his “ snuggery” 
and told her all—what he feared, what he hoped, 
and what he purposed. On one point he was fully 
resolved; never again would he speculate! Not 
that it was evil or wrong, but he had not time for it, 
and he was too far from town, with all its “ bulls ” 
and ‘ bears.” 

Then did Mrs. Waddle, as is the wont of all such 
| foolish wives, embrace her husband, and cry over 
him, and comfort him, and tell him that he was the 
best and dearest of all husbands, and she the happiest 
of all women, even though they should lose every 
farthing, not only of the anticipated profits, but even 
what she contemptuously called ‘that wretched 
legacy.” Then did Mr. David Waddle speak very 
lovingly and softly to his wife, and to everybody 
clso in the house. And then did Pussy, before she 
went to bed that night, throw her arms around her 
father’s neck, and declare it was the pleasantest day 
she had ever had, and that she was now quite well, 
and did not need to go south; indeed, that she would 
not go south. 

But as mother and daughter left the room, two 
large tears stood in Mr. David Waddle’s eyes, and 
slowly rolled down his cheeks. 








CHAPTER VIII,—UP TO LONDON. 
To reveal a secret, one of the first topics of consul- 








“Excuse me, Mr. Waddle; you mst excuse me. 


tation between mother and daughter, when within 
the shelter of their privacy, was the very prosaic one 
of “ waysand means.” Mrs. Waddle’s finances wero 
at a much lower ebb than her husband had any concep- 
tion. Engaged as he had daily been with his thou- 
sands, it was not to be wondered that he impatiently 
waived away such trifling considerations as butcher’s, 
erocer’s, or baker’s bills. And Mrs. Waddle had of 
late been almost afraid to speak to him about the 
wants of her housekeeping. 

The examination of her purse in Pussy’s bed-room 
proved eminently unsatisfactory. Mr. Waddle had 
asked and got two pounds from her for his journey 
to London. She found she had very little ready 
money left. Kate disappeared and soon returned 
N 
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with a certain old-fashioned savings-box, provided 
before she was out of long-clothes, with a view to 
her eventual enrichment. ‘The box sounded promis- 
ing as Kate, without saying anything, brought it 
with glistening eyes from its hiding-place. Its suc- 
cessive strata of gifts as now exhibited amounted in all 
to four pounds, fifteen shillings, and sevenpence half- 
penny, made up of every variety of coin current in 
the realm. 

“But, Kate, my darling, I cannot allow you to 
give up your poor little money,” remonstrated her 
mother, the hot tears starting to her eyes. And 
yet she knew that she must allow it, and, moreover, 
that in all probability she would have to use every 
penny Kate had laid by, with the view of realising 
at some time the great object of her young ambition 
—a gold watch of her own. 

‘‘Are we not so happy now, mother, that father 
has really given up all those shares?” expostulated 
Kate. ‘1 am sure Uncle Nicoll will help him out 
of this trouble, and then you will pay me back, and 
mind with interest, mother. I shall expect—what 
is it they call it ?—dividends or something;” and 
Kate tried to look amused and to laugh. 

Thereupon the two fell to abusing Mr. Graham, 
and to declare that it was ‘all he,”’ thereby meaning 
to convey to each other, and to their own minds, 
that any and every blame rested solely upon the 
stockbroker, while Mr. David Waddle himself was 
the purest, wisest, and best of men. Which propo- 
sition, if it were not easy to demonstrate, might at 
least be regarded, as it not unfrequently is by 
mothers and daughters under similar circumstances, 
in the light of an axiom, incapable of proof, and 
therefore not requiring it. With this comfortable 
assurance in her mind, and Pussy’s money in her 
hand, Mrs. Waddle could meet her husband in a 
more serene mood, and treat his journey and its cost 
as a mere matter of course. 

Few things are so uncomfortable in life as a very 
early start on a cold morning. The tidiest room looks 
like the parlour of an inn before it has been prepared 
for the day’s guests. Mr. David Waddle was vainly 
endeavouring to ‘“‘ make a good breakfast.” People 
are mostly admonished to do so when either the 
meal or their state of mind renders the performance 
impossible. Then there was hurried good-by, and 
Mr. Waddle started to catch ‘the parliamentary 
train.”” As he looked back towards his house, he 
could not but feel the contrast between contemplat- 
ing the road from within his snug breakfast-parlour 
at half-past eight o’clock, and contemplating it two 
hours earlier from outside his own ‘‘ premises.” 

There were few passengers for the early train; 
indeed, there always were few passengers from 
Greenwood. But among them Mr. Waddle was 
destined to have a fellow-traveller, whom, of all 
others, he would just then have most wished to 
avoid. The Rev. Mr. Hartwell, bent like Mr. 
Waddle on travel and on economy, was in waiting, 
attended by Emma, who would see the last for the 
day of her father, prompted to this not more by 
daughterly duty than by the circumstance that her 
father was going to London, where, among other 
persons and things, he would see her John. 

The heart of the minister was not much lighter 
than that of Mr. Waddle, though his confidence 
in the Master supported him under the burden. 
The minister had of late spent miserable weeks. 

The smouldering discontent had burst, not into 
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flame but into a choking smoke, which brought toc 
often the tears to his wife and daughters, despite 
their attempts to suppress them. Those troubles 
and sorrows are not always the heaviest which are 
the most tangible, and therefore capable of being 
met and faced. It is the continual wear and tear 
which destroys the fine machinery. Besides, like 
sensitive men generally, Mr. Hartwell was given 
to retire upon and write hard things against him- 
self; in short, he had felt his position in Green- 
wood become untenable, and with a stricken heart he 
prepared, at the eventime of his work, to set out 
anew to find some other quiet path for himself and 
those he loved. His wite was most affectionate, 
Emma brave, and the others, down to the youngest, 
true. What plans were made in council in tho 
minister’s study, and what prayers were offered up 
by each in secret during a period when each day 
brought as it were its fresh observations, and each 
observation its fresh sorrow and care! 

Neither the minister nor his family had seen any 
of the Waddles since Kate’s illness. It had been 
unmistakably conveyed to them that the old inter- 
course was at least no longer desired by the owner 
of Plum Cottage. And, however unjustifiable it 
may be pronounced on abstract grounds, the female 
members of the minister’s family did feel sore about 
him whom they regarded as the author of their 
father’s troubles. 

But now Mr. Hartwell and the warmhearted 
Emma were equally shocked at Mr. Waddle’s altered 
appearance. The minister shook him cordially by 
the hand, and Emma would know all about her dear 
Kate. And when she ascertained that the master of 
Plum Cottage was out of reach for the day, she 
inwardly resolved to ‘‘improve the opportunity.” 
The two friends met, all the more lovingly for their 
short estrangement; Mrs. Waddle was so humble, 
tender, and kind to the minister’s daughter as quite 
to blot out in many tears the remembrance of her 
husband’s doings; while Kate confided to her old 
companion all their new troubles. To all which 
Emma made such answer as might have been ex- 
pected in the circumstances, and consisting chiefly 
of avery wise shaking of a very pretty little head. 
horizontally, vertically, or variously, according as 
the subject of conversation was Mr. David Waddle, 
Mr. James Nicoll, or Mr. Peter Graham. 

All this time the great engine went on its way. 
hurrying its human freight to the great city, there 
to mingle their sorrows, hopes, aspirations, and dis- 
appointments with those of the tens of thousands 
who similarly hoped and suffered. 

Mr. David Waddle felt sadly confused when he 
arrived at his journey’s end. Had it not been for 
the kindly care of the minister he might have 
found it difficult to discover and take his place 
the omnibus, which ~vas now taking him into the 
heart of the City. Altogether, his mind was out of 
joint. A hundred times he tried to arrange how 
and what he was to explain to Mr. John Nicoll. It 
was past one o’clock when Mr. Waddle found hin- 
self outside the Bank. Down Old Broad Street, and 
he stood in front of the court, whose name he 80 
well remembered. Quite at the bottom of it to the 
right hand a stair led up to various offices, the 
names of the firms occupying them being clearly 
legible in white letters on a black ground, just 
under the entry. Among them Mr. Waddle read, 





‘‘ Nicoll Brothers, stock and sharebrokers.” 
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Whe “ offices’? of Nicoll Brothers consisted of two 
~ooms, in the outer of which a solitary clerk was 
busily at work before a high desk. Mr. Waddle 
looked at him dubiously. Finding that the onus of 
any conversation must lie upon himself, he rested 
content with ascertaining that Mr. Nicoll was ex- 
pected “every minute.” After that nothing was 
left him but to study the grain of the wood on the 
floor. Mr. Waddle had nearly mastered its exact 
pattern when the door opened, and Mr. John Nicoll 
made straight for -his clerk, without taking heed of 
the visitor. The stockbroker looked very like what 
Mr. Waddle remembered his brother to have been. 
He was a little, stout-set man, with stubbly grey 


hair, sharp eyes, high shirt-collars, a composite black | 


merino stock, an old-fashioned dress-coat, and snuff- 
coloured inexpressibles, rather short at the extremities, 
and cut after a pattern much in vogue forty years ago. 
The clerk having called his attention to the presence 
of a stranger, Mr. Waddle was admitted into the 
inner room. The stockbroker swung himself on to 


beside him. 
lower than the man whom you are about to address 
asa petitioner. Mr. David Waddle felt this as the 
small grey eyes searched his face. 

“Well,” demanded the stockbroker, after a minute 
or two, ‘‘ what can I do for you, sir?” 

“My name is Waddle—David Waddle, from 
Greenwood, sir.” 

“Oh!” remarked Mr. Nicoll, “the husband of 
Ann. Glad to see you. Hope they are all well?” 

After a little general conversation there was a 
pause, Mr. Nicoll’s look expressing inquiry as to 
what special business had brought his visitor. 
Waddle, in evident confusion, began: ‘I came to 
ask your advice about investments. 
was so kind as to leave us—” 

“Oh, I know all about it. 
pointed trustees. 


chiefly interested in mines and companics. Mr. 
Peter Graham has, I believe, considerable experi- 
ence. I believe he is well-known in the City.” 
Though Mr. Waddle put this forth with becoming | 
modesty, yet he inwardly felt that he was now play- 
ing one of his best cards. For had not Mr. Graham | 
shown him, over and over again, his order book, 
containing entries of fabulous sums remitted through | 


him from Greenwood to the City and back again | 
Such a man must | 
command influence even with Mr. Nicoll himself. ' 
Strange to say the effect of the namo scemed, | 


from the City to Greenwood? 


however, to be quite other than he had expected. 


“Peter Graham,” he mused; ‘‘ Peter Graham— | 


Peter Fiddlesticks.” 

Mr. David Waddle was thoroughly confounded. 
But he was fairly “in for it,” and in the circum- 
stances the best thing was ‘‘ to get out of it” again 
as fast as he could. So with a desperate determina- 
tion he plunged forward. 

“The fact is, sir, I have been advised to invest. 


80 I have been advised to divide my capital.” 
“Eggs! basket! capital!’ re-echoed tho stock- 
broker, taking up the words seriatim as they fell | 





| there—be—a premium on them?” 
| words came very fast. 


| up on these shares other £2,000, sir. 


Mr. | 


He should have ap- | 
Well, it can’t be helped now.” 
Another gap, which threatened to be even more 
difficult to bridge than the last. 
“There are many investments, sir,” he commenced | 
more timidly, ‘‘ apparently safe and very profitable. 
We have at Greenwood the benefit of a local broker, 


| speaking the plain truth. 


| Countess of Shrewsbury. 
It would not do to put all one’s eggs into one basket, | 
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from Mr. Waddle, and accompanying each by raps 
of his ruler on the desk. 

Mr. David Waddle was aghast. 
mean, sir?” 

‘What, may I ask, dd you invest in?” 

‘There are the Wheal Bang mines,” stammered 
Mr. Waddle, “and Patagonian Platina.” 

‘‘Rubbish!” soliloquised the stockbroker. 

“Then Irish Bog Diamonds and Peat Drainage.” 

Mr. David Waddle felt that the other was closely 
examining his every feature, and he blushed while 
undergoing the operation. It is well known that 
water, unless it go off in steam, cannot reach a higher 
temperature than the boiling-point. The stockbroker 

ras at the boiling-point of moral indignation, and he 

spoke slowly and distinctly. 

** And you have bought it ?” 

** And I have bought it.” 

Mr. Nicoll turned away, took up writing materials, 
and began to busy himself apparently with his own 


“What do you 


| work. 
a high stool, and then beckoned his visitor to a chair | 
It is always uncomfortable to sit much | 


‘What do you think of these shares?” at last 
inquired Mr. Waddle, in a very meek tone. “ Will 
The concluding 


‘What do I thinkofthem? Premium? I think, 
sir, altogether, all of them, they are not—worth— 


| one—brass farthing, sir!’’ The boiling water was 


beginning to pass into steam. 


“That is to you, sir; 
to you, not to them, mark me! 


You will have to pay 
Mark me, sir, 
£2,000, and that soon, sir. Then, sir, they will be 
fully paid up.” Mr. Nicoll returned to his writing. 

David Waddle stood quite upright under this 
staggering blow, though he nervously grasped the 


| arm of the chair on which he had been sitting. Tad 
Your brother | 


there been even a touch of pity in the heart of his 
tormentor he could not have spoken so harshly te 
the poor stricken man. 

‘¢ What is your opinion then?” 

The stockbroker descended from his stool. 

‘‘My opinion is—my firm, decided, deliberate 
opinion js—that you are a fool, sir; I can’t help 
Moreover, my opinion is, 
that my poor brother should have thrown his money 
into the Thames, lined old trunks with his bank- 
notes, and done anything rather than given it to you 
—to you, sir.” And Mr. Nicoll pointed with the 
ruler in the direction of the door. 


CHATSWORTH. 
HATSWORTH, sometimes called the Palace of 
the Peak, has long had the reputation of being 
the most splendid mansion in England. Certainly 
there are but one or two residences which can claim 
to rival it, while there is none that is more generally 


| appreciated by sight-seers, to whom by the liberality 


accessible the whole summer 
The old hall of Chatsworth, once the seat 


of its owner it is 
through. 


| of the Cavendishes, was pulled down in the first 


part of the sixteenth century to make room for a 
more pretentious edifice which was erected by the 
In this building Mary 
Queen of Scots was for a time held in custody by the 
Karl of Shrewsbury, and it is further remarkable as 


| having been for some years the residence of Hobbes, 


the Malmesbury philosopher, and for having suc- 
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cessfully stood a siege of fourteen days when defend- 
ing the Royalist cause in 1645. This second 
building, spite of its historical associations, gave 
place tow ards the close of the seventeenth century 
to a third, which was built from the designs of 
Talman, said to have been revised by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and was completed in 1706; it is the lofty 
square pile which forms the southern portion of the 
existing edifice. For more than a century no 
material addition was made to Chatsworth, but 
about fifty-five years ago the then Duke of Devon- 
shire resolved to add a more stately range of apart- 
ments to the mansion, and, engaging Sir Jeffery 
Wyatville as architect, erected the north w ing, which 
was an addition of nearly four hundred feet to tho 
length of the building. These magnificent addi- 
tions, begun in the year 1820, were finished, as we 
learn from a Latin inscription in the great hall, in 
the year 1840, a year which is touchingly described 
as ‘‘ the year of his sorrow,” in allusion to the death 
of the Countess of Burlington, wife of the Duke. 
From the railway-station at Rowsley, a drive 
along a pleasant route which leads through the 
village of Beeley, and thence into a park of eleven 
miles in circumference, well stocked with deer, lands 
us in the course of some forty minutes at the porter’s 
lodge of the ducal palace. Hence we are led into 
the lower hall, dimly lighted, but grand in its gloom, 
and thenee through a corridor into the 





great | 


hall, a noble and gorgeous apartment with floor of | 
mosaic, and ceiling glowing with the colouring of | 


Verrio and Laguerre, almost dazzling from its force 
and freshness. ‘The subjects of the paintings: are 
said to be the exploits of Julius Cesar, a fact, if it be 
a fact, which is not likely to be verified by ordinary 
visitors. From the great hall we pass to the chapel; 
from the chapel through other rooms to a long 
gallery hung with drawings and sketches; thence 
to the state apartments, state bed-room, and state 
drawing-room, thence to the dining-room, thence to 
the sculpture-gallery, and thence through the 
orangery into the gardens. A large portion of the 
building we do not see at all, for there is of course 
much that is not shown to visitors; but we see vastly 
more than we can carry away, and more than it 
would take a stout volume fairly to describe. We 
have but space for a few general remarks, and shall 
therefore condense those as closely as we can. 
First as to works of art. Chatsworth is rich in 
paintings, both ancient and modern; besides the 
ceiling and wall paintings, which rarely take a high 
rank, there are here many works by the great Italian 
and‘ Dutch masters ; some fine productions of Reynolds 
and other English painters of the last century; a few 
of the masterpieces of Landseer, Collins, Mastlake 
and others of the existing British school. All these, 


: | 
however, are in a manner scattered about, so that the 


visitor gets but a glimpse of them, and has no time to 
reap the enjoyment they would afford. To us the 
most impressive of all the art treasures of Chatsworth 
is that long gallery, called we believe the Upper 
South Gallery, where there hang ranged almost on 


drawings, sketches, and outlines by the greatest 

masters of the Flemish, Venetian, Spanish, Seach, 
and Italian schools. 
ink, or reed and colour, or chalk or crayon, by 
Raffaélle, Rembrandt, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Claude, and a crowd of other celebrities, forming 
altogether such a collection of valuable rarities as we 


| lace frill or cravat, a woodeock 





| tors. 
the sight line some thousand or so of the origin: . | 


| harshly judged by the learned critics; 
Here are drawings in pen and | 
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had never imagined could be found in this country. 
No amount of money, uo industry, no research would 
probably avail to eet together at the present day such 
another private collection, simply because the mate- 
rials, if they indeed exist at all, are not purchasable 
by money. 

Other specimens of art, in which Chatsworth 
abounds more than any other place we know of, are 
the wood carvings which meet us at every turn, and 
nearly all of which are really admirable productions. 
These have been ascribed by Lord Orford, in his 
“ Anecdotes of Painting” to the famous Grinling 
Gibbons, but there is no proof that Gibbons ever was 
employed at Chatsworth, or elsewhere in works in- 
tended for Chatsworth, while there is proof that other 

sarvers of eminence, Lobb, Davies, and Watson, for 
instance, were so employed. Without at all detractin 
from he merit of the various works, which are reall 
of a high order, we deem it safe to assert that Gibbon 
had nothing to do with the major part of them, a ‘dl 
probably never wrought on those which meet the eye 
of the ordinary visitor. We are led to this conclusion 
from the general absence in the Chatsworth wood- 
carvings of that peculiar sharpness and crispness of 
outline which is characteristic of the work of map en 
and which tells us that he always 

off—a rare faculty among carvers, who are apt to be 
led too far by the fascinations of high finish. There 
is however one work, exhibited in a glass case as 
Gibbons’s ma sterpicce, which he may ” yeally have 
executed ; it is a reproduction in wood of a kind of 
and a medal, but it is 
hung too high to allow of close examination. Wood- 
carvers, it would seem, do not trouble themselves 
much as to the appropriateness of their decorations, 
thus we find the same subjects—dead game, flowers, 
fruit, and festoons—repeated everywhere, in draw- 
ing-room, bed-rooms, dining-room, and chapel, a 
state of things not at all peculiar to Chatsworth, and 
which is perhaps to be accounted for by the w- 
avoidable limitations of the carver’s art, which is 
necessarily confined to the literal imitation of 
material forms, of which he will naturally select 
those best calculated to display his skill. We are 
sorry to notice as we dwell upon one exquisite group 
after another of these too fragile productions, that 
not a few of them have suffered sadly, from the 
carelessness either of visitors or of servants, parts of 
the birds or foliage having been rudely snapped off; 
and there is another cause of irretrievable ruin at 
work in the ravages of insects, against which one 
would imagine effectual precautions might be taken. 

It is likely that the visitor who is fond of art will 
be more struck with the sculpture gallery than with 
any other portion of the edifice. This is a 
apartment above a hundred feet in length, propor- 
tionately lofty, and well lighted from the root; the 
walls of uncoloured sandstone forming an admirable 
background for the magnificent productions they 
enclose. These are chicily the works of the most 
eminent of the Italian, German, and En; glish sculp- 
Among them are Thorwaldsen’s celeb ri ated 
statue of “Venus with the Apple,” a work of 
European reputation, which has yet beer n somewhat 
Tenerani’ 8 


“ Cupid extracting a thorn from the foot of Venus,’ 


o 
5 
y 
“ 


ible 


| one of the most fascinati ng of the Italian works of 


| which h this country 


} 


can boast; and Schadow’s “ Fila- 
trice,”? which is scarcely less a favourite. But it is 
the works of Canova that form the chief charm of 
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the gallery. The Endymign and the Hebe are 
certainly the most beautiful, as they are, from the 
numerous copies in circulation, the most generally 
known. By far the most striking, however, is the 
colossal bust of the first Napoleon, a work of grand- 
est conception, at once bold and massive, yet executed 
to the highest possible degree of finish. Near it 
stands, or rather sits, on a pedestal which can be 
turned in any direction, the statue of Napoleon’s 
mother, a noble work worthy alike of the artist and 
the subject. English sculpture is best represented 
by Gibson, whose colossal figures of Mars and Cupid 
are the first to strike you on entering the gallery; 
although superb and admirable as is this group, it 
is far from illustrating the truth or the tenderness 
characteristic of Gibson’s masterpieces. The centre 
of the gallery is occupied by a colossal vase of 
polished granite, executed at Berlin, and a present 
from the King of Prussia. At the farther end of 
the gallery are two enormous lions in white marble, 
one asleep, the other awake, and both terribly life- 
like; they are copies by Italian artists from those on 
Canova’s monument to Clement xtvy, in St. Peter’s 
at Rome. We may mention here that, independent 
of the sculpture gallery, there are many fine statues 
and busts scattered through the building, among 
which the connoisseur will recognise the works of 
Chantrey and Westmacott, some of them being 
superb specimens of portraiture in marble. 

It is quite impossible, within the limits of an 
article, to give the reader any adequate idea of the 
nultitudinous wealth of this vast mansion. The 
spacious apartments are filled with treasures of all 
kinds, comprising works of the rarest art, the most 
consummate skill, and tho 
arranged with the most perfect taste, so as to sur- 
prise and charm the visitor at every turn. The 


of them, the great library, which is near a hundred 
feet long, are near 30,000 volumes (among them 
some of the rarest works in existence), in addition to 
an unrivalled collection of illuminated manuscripts 
and other curious and elaborate productions of 
monkish industry in the monastic ages. In the 
cabinet library, as perhaps the reader may be aware, 
are those whimsical titles to sham books, supplied at 
the request of the Duke by the late Tom Hood. 
Among others one sees “‘ Inigo on Secret Entrances,” 


Death ot Wolfe,” ‘Jack Ketch, with Cuts of his 
own Execution,” “‘Barrow on the Common Weal,” 
“Recollections of Bannister by Lord Stair,” and so 
on, innocent practical jokes these, and quite appro- 
pate, seeing that they occur where there is not 
space for anything more. 

On leaving the sculpture gallery, we pass into the 
orangery, where, scattered among the orange-trees, 
thododendrons, and some magnilicent exotics, are a 
number of fine statues and a singular curiosity in 


the shape of an enormous single crystal, weighing | 
From the orangery we | 


several hundredweights. 
enter the gardens, and make the tour of them under 
the guidance of one of the gardeners, of whom some 
threescore and ten are here in constant employment. 
A walk of a few minutes brings us to the front of 
the celebrated cascade, which at first view recalls to 
remembrance the grand cascade at St. Cloud as it 
existed before the late misfortunes of France. Like 
that, it consists of a series of flights of steps, though it 





can barely mention a few. 


| With the 





is on a smaller scale. The entire structure reclines on 
the slope of a hill; the volume of water descends from 
a classic temple adorned with dolphins, naiads, sea- 
lions, and other marine monsters, through the mouths 
and urns of which, as well as from other concealed 
vomitories, the fountain streams forth, and covering 
the broad surface of the channel, dashes headlong 
down the steep, disappears at the bottom among 
masses of rock, and flows thence by an underground 
route into the River Derwent. A very dillerent 
kind of waterwork is an artificial tree which we come 
upon soon after quitting the cascade, and which is 
so contrived that, at a touch from the attendant it 
spouts forth from every branch and twig a shower of 
close rain upon persons who happen to be beneath it 
or too near it, and who must retreat pretty quickly if 
they would escape a thorough drenching. ‘There 
are, however, in the grounds, waterworks of a far 
more important description; such are the jets and 
fountains, one of which sends its column of water 
near a hundred fect high, and another, which plays 
only on special festive occasions, and hurls its jet to 
more than double that height, or about as high as 
the monument in London. In connection with the 
waterworks should be mentioned the rockworks, with 
which in fact they are in a manner combined. These 
consist of rocky precipices of towering height, and 


| picturesque ravines, all of them being artificially 


constructed (some of them even copied from actual 
natural scenes), and yet so natural in appearance 
that no one not informed of the fact could suppose 
them to be other than what they seem. 

The great wonder of the gardens, however, is the 


| conservatory, erected by the late Sir Joseph Paxton, 
richest material, all | 


and which was the precursor of the Crystal Palacy 
of 1851. It is inthe form of a parallelogram, anil 


| covers more than an acre of ground; it is a mos! 
libraries alone would require months of study barely | 
to become acquainted with their contents. In one | 


superb object to look at, and vast though it is in 
size, one might almost imagine it a living creature 


just alighted on the spot from some far-olf wonder- 
| land. 


For its construction were required 70,000 
square feet of glass, and the sash-bars, if laid end 
on end, would extend for forty miles. We do not 
much relish the tropical heat within, though we can 


| but linger over the spectacle of the magnificent exotics 
| it contains, and of which both hemispheres have 


furnished their proportions. Tor the convenience of 
royal visitors there is a carriage-drive round the 


| interior. 
“Cursory Remarks on Swearing,” ‘‘ Lambe on the 


In the course of our horticultural promenade wo 
pass various other objects of interest, of which we 
One is the Emperor 
Fountain, a memorial of the Czar Nicholas, who 


| visited Chatsworth in 1844; others are trees planted 
| by royal personages, as an oak planted by Queen 
| Victoria, when princess, in 1832; a chestnut planted 
| by her mother, the Duchess of Kent; a sycamore 


planted by the late Prince Consort in 1843, ete., ete. 
Italian garden, which shows like a 
miniature park, and might serve for a living illus- 
tration of the scene of Boceaccio’s Decameron, we 
close our hasty survey of the grounds. 


It would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast 
between any two possible residences of the aris- 
tocratie class than that existing between Haddon 
Hall and Chatsworth. If the question be asked, 
which is the more interesting, and better repays the 
trouble of a visit? the answer would depend almost 
entirely upon the character and pursuits of the 
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persons questioned. In Chatsworth we have all that 
wealth can procure, all that luxury can demand, all 
that a refined and highly cultivated taste could 
select. On the other hand, in Haddon Hall we 
have a revelation of the facts of human history 
during several consecutive centuries, and that re- 
corded in characters so plain that the simple man 
may decipher them, and with a little effort of the 
imagination may re-people the mouldering solitude 
and recall the daily life of the generations that have 
passed away. For our part, while we confess to 


being far more impressed by the contemplation of 
Haddon Hall than by the splendours of Chatsworth, 
we would advise the reader by all means to see both 
places, and to go first to Haddon Hall. 


Sonnets of the Sacred Pear, 

BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 
FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 

gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.”—Gal. v. 
22, 23. 

ATR is the Garden of the Lord: and fair 

The Stream therein that by its sevenfold rills 

Brings life’s renewal from th’ eternal hills; 
And fair the Tree the Lord hath planted there ; 
Ninefold the fruit the living branches bear : 
Love, that the soul with noble ardour fills; 
Joy, that the heart with happy prospect thrills ; 
Peace, that makes quit the mind of all its care ; 
Long-suffering, that can feel and yet endure ; 
Gentleness, the sweet-eyed and soft of hand ; 
Goodness, the true, the upright, and the pure ; 
Faith, that can see beyond the border-land ; 
Meekness, that counts the pride of life as loss ; 
‘Temperance, that nails indulgence to the cross. 


‘* FATHER IS COMING.” 
” | ates IER is coming—make the fire burn bright!” 
Now the poor walls are gilt with ruddy light, 
Stands the rude table in the pleasant shine, 
And crystal water glows like yellow wine. 
‘* Hush, baby, hush! and make a pretty smile, 
Tather is coming in a little while!” 


Children with rosy faces, tidy hair, 
Sweep up the hearth, and spread the simple fare. 


‘ Say the night-prayers, here, kneeling at my knee: 


‘Great God, be kind to us who trust in thee!’ 
Father is coming, after the toilsome day ; 
Oh, let our blessings meet him on the way! 


‘‘ Open the door, and let the light shine out, 
The night is dark, and not a star about. 
Come, let us sing, he’ll hear us at the stile, 
The place is still and lone for half a mile. 
Sing, children, sing; and baby, laugh and crow, 
On father’s knee thou shalt a-riding go!” 
R. M. 
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COTTAGE MUSIC, 
HEN the cottage door is open, and the air is 
bright and clear, 

Then the sound of children’s laughter echoes on the 
listening ear, 

And the fall of little footsteps, pattering on the rustic 
floor, 

Gently lures the tired woodman to his peaceful home 
once more. 


O the music of young voices, O the tuneful little feet, 

How they rise and fall together, keeping time in 
cadence sweet ; 

Like the ever-moving planets making harmony above, 

So the happy notes of childhood vibrate on the 
chords of love. 


On the settle sits the grandsire with his eyes so old 
and dim, 

That the little sunny faces seem like fading dreams 
to him ; 

But he hears their merry voices, and it almost makes 
him young, 

As he tries to catch the meaning of each little 
prattling tongue. 


O ~ merry laughing voices, how melodiously they 
ow, 

Bringing to the old man’s memory happy days of 
long ago, 

When he, too, could shout with gladness, when he, 
too, was bright and bold, 

Long before his children’s children told him how the 
world grew old. 


And the music of young voices, long as this fair 
earth shall last, 

Will re-link the joyous present with the half-for- 
gotten past ; 

And the ring of little footsteps, pattering on the 
cottage floor, 

Will be heard, the wide world over, till there shall 
be time no more. 

MARY FRANCES ADAMS. 
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THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER. 


THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER. 


A STORY OF THE CHINESR GREAT REBELLION, AND THE 
‘* EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY.” 
BY SAMUEL MOSSMAN, AUTHOR OF “NEW JAPAN : THE LAND OF THE 
RISING SUN,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XV.—A TAIPING EMISSARY. 

IME passed on and I became more and more 
intimate with the mandarin, his daughter, their 
kindred, and friends. A-Lee’s lady connections quizzed 
her unmercifully for having a ‘‘ barbarian” lover, for 
it was by this time understood by all that my visits 

were something more than ordinary friendly calls. 

‘We are both Christians,” she would say to them, 
“and it does not matter what country we belong to, 
if we are sincere in professing that faith, and become 
united in the holy ties of wedlock, under the blessings 
of a religion which makes that union equal between 
husband and wife in the eyes of God and man. I have 
imbibed the doctrines preached by the missionaries 
of our church, and learned from their teaching fhe 
superior condition of females in Christian countries 
compared to what it is here. When I consider their 
physical and mental degradation, I dread the thral- 
dom I would have to submit to in espousing a hus- 
band among my own countrymen.” 

Amongst my comrades it was well known that I 
was waiting for my time to expire to make A-Lee my 
wife, and settle down to some occupation in China. 

Upon several occasions I met a stranger at the 
mandarin’s, who gave his surname as Wo and his 
proper name as Cut-sing. IIe was about thirty 
years of age, of the middle height, and had a thick- 
set figure. His forehead was low, with strongly- 
marked eyebrows, overhanging acute-angled eyelids 
that shaded restless piercing eyes. In manner he 
was Officiously polite, but a sneer which frequently 
crossed his features while making his humble obei- 
sauce, indicated insincerity of disposition. Ile was 
a native of South China, and, though a scholar, he 
spoke the mandarin dialect of Peking with a peculiar 
provincial accent. There was something about the 
man that was displeasing, yet he was most assiduous 
in his attentions to secure my good opinions. 

It was always in the evening when Cut-sing made 
his appearance at Meng-kce’s house, and generally 
he and his host would retire into the library, holding 
secret converse together. Apparently, he was not a 
favourite with any one, except the mandarin himself, 
who paid him great attention. From what I saw, 
however, I concluded that those were matters of 
importance discussed between them, which they were 
unwilling to speak of before the members of the 
household or their fri 

One evening when this stranger called, I was 
asked to join them in the library, which I assented 
to, as I felt somewhat curious to know the topie of 
their conversation. On this head I was soon en- 
lightened by Meng-kee, who said, af they had 
been seated— 

‘My friend, anxious to know 


loong Cut-sing, is 


if your honourable officials at the embassy have 


heard any late news of the Taiping movements at 


Nanking and the middle provinces.” 

‘Yes, noble sir,” the stranger added, “ you will 
make me your humble debtor, if you can tell me. I 
trust that [ do not infringe on your honour by asking 
you to give me any information on the subject.” 

“Not at all,” L replied. ‘It is no breach of con- 





fidence to tell you what I hear, for the news is 
published in our newspapers at Shanghai, so that 
any one who reads English knows all about it.” 

“Ah!” said Cut-sing, ‘I wish I could speak and 
read your honourable language, as you do ours.” 

‘The latest news received by steamer, informs 
us that the Taiping army under Chung Wang 
have captured Soo-chow and Hang-chow, and 
numerous smaller walled cities in Kiang-soo and 
Che-kiang, which have been garrisoned by forces 
said to be two hundred thousand strong.” 

On hearing this the stranger’s eyes twinkled, and 
he remarked, in a suppressed tone of voice, ‘This 
is great news, indeed. These two cities are the most 
famous in our great flowery land for their wealth and 
luxury. The poet has said that ‘Paradise is in 
heaven above, but Soo-chow and Hang-chow are on 
the earth below.’ What successes these are! Tho 
conquering armics of the Heavenly Kingdom of 
Great Peace will prevail over the imps.” 

‘‘T don’t know exactly what you mean,” was my 
rejoinder, ‘‘but I tell you that the British and 
French authorities at Shanghai are becoming afraid 
for the safety of that settlement. Admiral Hope has 
been to Nanking, and held a parley with the rebel 
chiefs, saying that the British forces will not inter- 
fere with the progress of the rebellion, if the Taiping 
hordes approach no nearer than ninety le (thirty 
miles) of that treaty port. Should they cross the 
boundary, our troops will fire upon them.” 

This piece of information seemed to displease 
Cut-sing, and he quickly interrupted, saying, “ Par- 
don, noble sir, they would not dare to injure one of 
your people. For are they not both God-worshippers, 
and believers in the elder brother Jesus Christ? Is 
not theirs a form of religion most effectual for pro- 
pagating the truth of Christianity? Before their 
progress all forms of idolatry are totally destroyed, 
without distinction, and the ruins of Pagan temples 
and the remains of Buddhist idols are to be seen far 
and near wherever their victorious arms have been.” 

‘Ho! ho!” I thought, ‘ our inquisitive stranger 
isarebel;” so I remarked at once, ‘‘ From what you 
say, I conclude you are a Taiping?” 

‘‘T am,” he replied, unhesitatingly, ‘‘ and I glory 
in being a humble subject of the Taiping Tien-wang. 
I came last from Nanking to this city of the Tartar 
imps, where if I was suspected I would be cut to 
pieces by them. But you, honourable sir, will not, I 
am sure, inform upon me.” 

‘Certainly not,’’ I said, ‘‘ you may rely on tho 
honour of a British soldier. Besides, I am not a 
friend of this treacherous Tartar Government, who 
tortured and murdered our men; and if your Taiping 
Government succeed in overthrowing them, without 
hurting us, why we should be glad, especially as 
you profess to be imbued with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity.” 

‘We not only profess the doctrines of your reli- 
gion, but we practise it in the Protestant form which 
prevails in your honourable country. It is based 
upon the Holy Bible, which your learned missionaries 
have translated into our language, and distributed 
throughout the land. Our decalogue is literally the 
same as that of the English Church, but with anno- 
tations to some of the commandments applicable to 
the Taiping worshippers. The principal sacraments 
of the Protestant religion are observed; the Holy 
Communion is rendered by an offertory of tea upon 


the altar every Sunday during service; and no one 
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can enter our ranks without being baptized with 
water. Our creed is the same apostolic creed as 
yours; our prayers are the same, including the 


Lord’s Prayer; and our hymns are in praise of the | 
heavenly God; while our great festival is at Christ- | 


mas.” 


“T have heard all this before, and that when your | 


chief, Hoong Lew-tseuen, first disseminated his views, 
he and his followers were simple and sincere. 


have overrun the country and defeated the imperial- 
ists, I have been told that, under his new title of 
Tien-wang, he assumes divine power himself, and his 
followers have degencrated into bands of banditti, 
who plunder and kill friend and foe alike, without 
establishing any peace in your distracted land.” 

“Tt is true, noble sir, that our armies have devas- 


tated the country in their progress from south to | 
north, but that is the fate of all places where the | 
scourge of war is introduced; as it has been where | 
your own victorious army has defeated the Tartar | 
forces and destroyed the palace of Heen Foong. But | 


as your honourable chiefs have made peace with the 


imps through defeating them, so we expect to found | 
our Great Peaceful Heavenly Kingdom on the ruins | 
| visits less frequent, to prevent any of us getting into 


of the Tartar dynasty. Ah! if your armies and ours 
vould but combine, we could destroy their power for 
ever, and raise up a dynasty of Christian emperors 
to last for all time.” 

“Well! the imps, as you call the imperialists, 
had a very narrow escape last year in a change of 
dynasty. If the allied forces had driven them out of 


Peking, and the Government had refused to come to | 
terms, there is no saying but what they might have | 


recognised your chief and placed him on the throne.” 
“Tt may not be too late yet, noble sir, to effect 


a hollow peace the Tartars have made with you. 
There is no-doubt there are some wlio are sincere in 
upholding it, but there are more among the war 


party, who look upon it as temporary, and bide their | 
tine to renew the struggle, and drive your armies, if | 


they can, into the sea.” 


“We know these things also, but our commanders 
are fully prepared for them, as they are on their 
guard at Shanghai to drive back your troops should 


they threaten to invade the suburbs of that city and | 
I must tell you plainly,” I added, ‘ that | 


settlement. 
some of them are in favour of maintaining the 
strictest neutrality, and allow the insurrection to 


reliance in their faith as that of the Tartar Govern- 
ment. DBesides, they find your chiefs to be ignorant 
men, excepting a few who haye recently joined the 
movement.”? 

‘There you are rightly informed, and it is for the 
purpose of enlisting scholars in our righteous cause 
that I have been sent by the Chung-wang, the com- 
mander-in-chief of our armies, to Peking on a secret 
mission. Our honourable friend here, Meng-kee, is 
favourable to our cause, and I am empowered to offer 
him a high post should he join us.” 

“That is the case,” said the mandarin, ‘and I am 
80 disgusted with the corruption and favouritism of 
these Manchoos that I am seriously thinking of going 
over to the Taipings, who may in the end be the 
tulers of China. But let us return now to the ladies’ 
apartments, to prevent them taking too much notice 
of our interview.” 


But | 
now, after the lapse of ten years, when his armies | 


| it was dark, and that his mis 
that union. Who can tell what the year may bring | 
forth? We know through our agents that this is but 

| dition of 
| important event may cause it fall t 


| whom we supposed to be in the s 


| CHAPTER XVI.—DEATH OF THE EMPEROR. 
| Wien I reflected on what the Taiping emissary had 
said, and the inducements he held out to enlist the 
mandarin in the cause, I became alarmed for tho 
safety of the father of my beloved. I knew well, 
from what had transpired at Canton, of the sangui- 
nary punishments inflicted on the rebels, even if only 
suspected, as proved by the wholesale decapitations 
by the monster Yeh. Nothing of the kind had 
occurred in Peking, as the Government had too much 
on hand with foreign affairs to look after these 
internal matters. This in a great measure accounted 
for the impunity with which Cut-sing had gone about 
his mission. 

Of course I was careful not to whisper a word at 
the embassy about the seerets divulged by the emis- 
sary, but thought it advisable to ask Loo A-Leeif sho 
was not afraid that his frequent visits would causo 
suspicion to fall upon her father, and he might come 
under the wrath of the Board of Punishments. 

“‘T am indeed, and I have told my father that it is 
not safe to sce Cut-sing come so often to the house. 
He agrees with me, and that man—of whom I have 
an involuntary dread—has been told to make his 

o 
trouble.” 

This information was satisfactory in moro 
than one, as I had a strong suspicion that the sinis- 
ter-looking Taiping emissary cast an amorous eye on 


ways 


the mandarin’s daughter, and that his frequent visits 
were on her account as much as that of the father. 
Be that as it may, I did not sec Cut-sing at the house 
again, though I heard from Meng-kee that he saw 
him occasionally for a short time in the evening after 
on Was progressing 
favourably without creating any suspicion. 

“The fact is, my honourable son, the present con- 
the Government is so disjointed, that any 
pieces; and 
the ministers have been render wwerless by the 
successes of your victorious ar ind also those of 
the Taipings. Moreover, the eror is known to 
be seriously ill at his retreat of Je-hol in the fast- 
nesses of the T 
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Tartar mouutains; and 


the palace here, has been in clos 
lord in case he succumbs : 
‘This is important news, my honourable father, 


and may be of value to our embassy ; so may I make 


| use of the information, without compromising you in 
take its course, but the majority have as little | 


the matter ?”’ 

‘You may do so, but be careful that my name is 
not mentioned as your informant.” 

At the embassy they had heard something about 
the emperor’s illness, but as it was officially reported 
in the ‘Peking Gazette” that he was well, they 

inclined to disregard the rumours. But 1 heard 

r. Bruco’s Cl tary had an in 

Prince Kung that afternoon, who app 

very low spirits. Wan Se-ang, t 

was also present, who wished to k 

Wade if he had any recent news of the movements of 

the Taipings, and put the question point-blank, as to 

whether, in the event of their attacking the Takoo 
fend those places. 
4] 4] 


forts or Tien-tsin, we would di 

The secretary replied that the Taipings had no ships, 
and that there was no risk whatever of their coming 
near any place where the Allies were in military 
occupation. his functionary excused the dulness of 
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the prince, as it was probably from some domestic 
cause, and there was nothing politically wrong. 
However, this explanation was not satisfactory to the 
members of the legation, and on further inquiry 
among their Chinese agents they learned that the 
information about the emperor’s dangerous illness 
was correct. 

Shortly afterwards a rumour was current that the 
emperor had died ten days before, and that it has 
been the policy of the Government on such occasions 
to keep the event secret until they deemed it proper 
to announce the fact publicly. . There is one peculiar 
law put in force after such announcements, namely, 
that subjects of his deceased majesty are not allowed 
to marry for nine months. In view of his actual 
demise the matrimonial market at Peking was exces- 
sively busy concluding engagements that otherwise 
would not have been consummated until the following 
year. Great was the traflic among the match-makers, 
and the purveyors of wedding furnishings raised their 
prices in consequence of the demand for their wares 
and services. ‘The number of marriage processions 
seen in the streets quadrupled from what I had seen 
in ordinary times. Some of these were on a much 
grander scale than usual—camels were introduced 
into them, with the bridal chair, covered with gorgeous 
trappings, on the back, like the howdah on the 
elephant in India. Altogether the anxiety to get out 
of the state of single blessedness seemed to be the 
great characteristic of the day among the young 
Pekingese. 

This uncertain state of affairs continued for more 
than a fortnight, and the people were ‘ marrying 
and giving in marriage ’’ until they ceased altogether. 
Then the official announcement of the emperor’s 
death arrived from Je-hol. At the same time a decree 
was published, proclaiming his eldest son, a boy be- 
tween six and seven years of age, as his successor, 
with a council of eight ministers to assist him in 
carrying on the government—in fact, leaving him a 
mere puppet in the hands of the council, which con- 
sisted of those who had shown the greatest aversion 
to foreign intercourse, while all the best statesmen 
friendly to foreigners, including Prince Kung, were 
carefully excluded. 

This event created great consternation among all 
classes of the Pekingese, and caused considerable 
anxiety to the members of the foreign legations. It 
was evident -to every one that a serious crisis in the 
government of the empire was at hand; I therefore 
Jost no time in calling upon the mandarin. 

He was alone in his library, busy with his duties 
in connection with the State ceremonies to be arranged 
on the occasion of theCourt going into mourning, and 
making preparations for the funeral of the deceased 
emperor. ‘There was a careworn expression on his 
face, and this appearance was heightened by the 
change in his apparel, which was blue and white, 
without any ornamental work, according to the rules 
laid down in the Book of Rites, when the people 
mourn for a dead monarch. 

‘‘ Tow will this event affect you?” I inquired, 
after salutations were over. 

“Very seriously, my son,” replied Meng-kee. 
‘* As you are aware, the members of this new council 
of State are inimical to foreigners, and should they 
hold supreme control over the various Boards, they 
will remove from office every one whom they suspect 
to be friendly to your countrymen here. Now I am 
not only suspected of this, but there are spies about 
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our offices who would denounce me as a Taiping fu 
the sake of obtaining promotion. Seeing that thero 
is trouble in store for me, I must be very circumspect 
in my conduct, even towards you. To-morrow all 
relations between the Government and the embassies 
will be suspended for twenty days, during which there 
must be no intercourse between us. You will there- 
fore, my son, have to postpone your visits for that 
period, so that I may not get into further trouble.” 

It was a sad parting with Loo A-Lee. Tears 
glistened in her eyes, and she sobbed at the thought 
of our future, though she almost recovered her com- 
posure before I left, and promised to write to me by 
a faithful messenger should anything important 
happen. 

In the streets preparations were being made every. 
where for the public mourning at the emperor's 
death, which was to continue for a hundred days, 
The shopkeepers were taking down all the red orna- 
ments on their shop-fronts, and were hanging up 
strips of white and blue calico, or silk if the proprie- 
tors could afford it. All the richly-gilded signboards 
which hung outside the doors were also taken down, 
and a modest white sign substituted. Unusual acti- 
vity prevailed, likewise, amongst the barbers, every 
person having his head shaved for the last time for 
three months, during which the hair is allowed to 
grow, as a token of mourning for the monarch. 

On reaching the embassy I saw the British stan- 
dard hoisted half-mast high, and I learned that Mr. 
Bruce, the minister, had received a despatch from 
Prince Kung containing an official notification of his 
brother the emperor’s death. The letter and en- 
velope were in Chinese mourning, namely, white, the 
latter having a light pink stripe round it, and its 
contents, when translated, were to the following 
effect :— 

‘“The prince with all solemnity informs the 
British minister that, on the 17th of the present 
month (22nd August), his majesty the emperor de- 
parted on the great journey, ascending on the dragon 
to be a guest on high; and that nearly related as his 
royal highness is to the emperor, his grief is greater 
than words can express. Also, that oceupied as he 
will be by the numerous and important obsequial 
rites the performance of which he has to superintend, 
he will necessarily be compelled to postpone for 
twenty days the discussion of matters relating tv 
foreign affairs, which otherwise it would be his duty 
to attend to.” 

Thus closed the mortal career of Hien Foong, 
Emperor of China, whose reign was one of turbu- 
lence and disaster, of internecine strife and foreign 
wars. 





NOTES ON BOOKS. 
Il. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 
SALE OF THE VALDARFER BOCCACCIO. 


Ts Roxburghe Club claims its foundation from 
the sale of the library of John Duke of Roxburghe, 
in 1812. ‘The sale lasted forty-two days—we abridge 
the story from the Rev. T. F. Dibdin—and among 
the many curiosities was a copy of Boccaccio, 
published at Venice in 1471, the only perfect copy 
of this edition. Among the distinguished company 
who attended the sale were the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Earl Spencer, and the Duke of Marlborough, 
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then Marquis of Blandford. The bid stood at five 
hundred guineas. ‘A thousand guineas,” said Earl 
Spencer; ‘‘and ten,” added the marquis. You 
might have heard a pin drop. All eyes were bent 
yn the bidders. Now they talked apart, now ate a 
biscuit, now made a bet, but without the least 
thought of yielding one to another. ‘Two thousand 
pounds,” said the marquis. The Earl Spencer be- 
thought him, like a prudent general, of useless 
bloodshed and waste of powder, and had paused a 
quarter of minute, when Lord Althorp, with long 
steps, came to his side, as if to bring his father a 
fresh lance to renew the fight. Father and son 
whispered together, and Earl Spencer exclaimed, 
“Two thousand two hundred and fifty pounds!” 
An electric shock went through the assembly. ‘‘ And 
ten,” quietly added the marquis. There ended the 
strife. Ere Evans let the hammer fall, he paused; 
the ivory instrument swept the air; the spectators 
stood dumb when the hammer fell. The stroke of 
its fall sounded on the farthest shores of Italy. The 
tap of that hammer was heard in the libraries of 
Rome, Milan, and Venice. Boccaccio stirred in his 
sleep of five hundred years, and M. Van Praet groped 
in vain amidst the royal alcoves in Paris to detect 
a copy of the famed Valdarfer Boccaccio. On the 
day after the sale (June 17) a convivial meeting 
was held at the St. Albans Tavern, and twenty-one 
celebrated members of the club dined together at 
Jaquiere’s, the Clarendon, and the bill was com- 
paratively moderate, £55 13s. Mr. Hazlewood says, 
with characteristic sprightliness, ‘‘ Twenty-one 


members met joyfully, dined comfortably, divided 
regretfully, and paid the bill most cheerfully.” 


RICHARDSON’S NOVELS. 

High as Richardson’s reputation stood in his own 
country, it was even more exalted in France and 
Germany, whose imaginations are more easily 
excited, and their passions more easily moved by 
tales of fictitious distress, than are the cold-blooded 
English. Foreigners of distinction have been known 
to come from far places to Hampstead, and to inquire 
for the Flask Walk, distinguished as a scene in 
Clarissa’s history, just as travellers visit the rocks of 
Mellerie to view the localities of Rousseau’s tale of 
passion. Diderot vied with Rousseau in heaping 
incense upon the shrine of the English author. The 
former compared him to Homer, and predicted for 
his memory the same honours which are rendered to 
the father of epic poetry; and the last, besides his 
well-known burst of eloquent panegyric, records his 
opinion in a letter to D’Alembert: ‘‘ On ne jamais fait 
encore, on quelque langue que ce soit, de roman egal 
4 Clarisse, ni meme approchant.”” But Lord Byron 
said he could not read ‘‘ Clarissa.” It was reprinted 
afew years since, but with little success as regards 
the sale. 

Richardson wrote his ‘‘ Pamela’ and printed his 
novels on premises with a frontage in Salisbury 
Square, the house being at the top of the court, now 
No. 76, Fleet Street. Goldsmith was once Richard- 
son’s reader in his printing-office; and here the 
latter was visited by Hogarth, Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Young; Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury; and 
Mrs. Barbauld, when a playful child. ‘‘ Pamela,” 
which first appeared in 1740, was received with 
a burst of applause: Dr. Sherlock recommended 
it from the pulpit. Mr. Pope said it would do more 
good than volumes of sermons; and another literary 





oracle declared, that if all other books were to be 
burnt, ‘‘ Pamela” and the Bible should be pre- 
served. ‘Even at Ranelagh,” it was said, “it was 
usual for the ladies to hold up the volumes to ona 
another, to show that they had got the book that 
every one was talking of.” 


LITERARY FAME. 

Literary fame Lord Byron affected to despise, in 
the following entry in his ‘“ Ravenna Journal,” 
January 4th, 1821 :— 

“IT was out of spirits—read the papers—thought 
what fame was, on reading in a case of a murder 
that Mr. Wych, grocer, at Tunbridge, sold some 
bacon, flour, cheese, and, it is believed, some plums, 
to some gipsy woman accused. He had on his 
counter (1 quote faithfully) a book, the ‘Life of 
Pamela,’ which he was tearing for waste paper, ete., 
etc. In the cheese was found, etc., and a leaf of 
‘Pamela,’ wrapped round the bacon. What would 
Richardson, the vainest and luckiest of living 
authors (7.¢e., while alive)—he who, with Aaron 
Hill, used to prophesy and chuckle over the pre- 
sumed fall of Fielding (the prose Homer of human 
nature), and of Pope (the most beautiful of poets) 
—what would he have said could he have traced his 
pages from their place on the French prince’s toilets 
(see Boswell’s ‘Johnson’) to the grocer’s counter 
and the gipsy murderess’s bacon? What would he 
have said— what can anybody say—save what 
Solomon said long before us? After all, it is but 
passing from one counter to another —from the 
bookseller’s to tho other tradesman’s, grocer or 
pastrycook. For my part, I have met with most 
poetry upon trunks; so that I am apt to consider 
the trunk-maker as the sexton of authorship.” 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

Sir Walter Scott has well observed : ‘‘ The character 
of the imaginary traveller (Gulliver) is exactly that of 
Dampier, or any other sturdy nautical wanderer of 
the period, endowed with courage and common 
sense, who sailed through distant seas without 
loving a single English prejudice which he had 
brought from Portsmouth or Plymouth; and on his 
return gave a grave and simple narrative of what 
he had seen or heard in foreign countries. The 
character is, perhaps, strictly English, and can be 
hardly relished by a foreigner. ‘The reflections and 
observations of Gulliver are never more refined or 
deeper than might be expected of a plain master of 
a merchantman, or surgeon in the Old Bailey; and 
there is such a reality given to this person, that one 
seaman is said to have sworn he knew Captain 
Gulliver very well, but he lived at Wapping, not 
at Rotherhithe. (Gulliver, so Swift tells us, was 
long an inhabitant of the place: ‘It was as true 
as if Mr. Gulliver had spoken it’ was a sort of 
proverb among his neighbours at Redrilf.) It is 
the contrast between the natural ease and simplicity 
of such a style, and the marvels which the volume 
contains, that forms one great charm of this memo- 
rable satire on the imperfections, follies, and vices of 
mankind.” 

The secret of the authorship of ‘‘ Gulliver” was 
kept up by Swift by alluding to a book sent to him 
called ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.” ‘‘A bishop here,” he 
adds, “said that the book was full of improbable 
lies, and for his part, he hardly believed a word of 
it.’ Arbuthnot writes him: ‘I lent the book to an 
old gentleman, who went immediately to his map to 
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j It is obvious how much all 
this must have amused the dean and his friends in 
connection with the unexampled sale of the volume : 
the price of the first edition was raised before the 
second could be printed. As a poetical humorist Swift 
stands almost alone: all his verses exemplify his 
own definition of a good style—they consist of 
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GRAY’s ‘ ELEGY.” “: 

The scene of Gray’s beautiful “ Elegy on a Country 
Churchyard” has been much con 
settled by the following statement in vol. iii., page 49, 
of the edition of Gray’s Poems by Mason, pub- 
lished in 1778, viz., ‘That being on a visit to his 
relations at Stoke, he (Gray) wrote 
little ode which stands first in his collection of 
poems. He sent it as as written to his be- 
loved friend Mr. West, but he was dead before it 
reached Hertfordshire.”? ‘To which is added: ‘ This 
singular nee is founded on a marginal note in 
his commonplace-book, where the ode is transcribed, 
and the following memorandum annexed: * Written 
at Stoke he beginning of June, 1742, and sent to 
Mr. West, not knowing om was dead!” 

Rogers thought the stanza which Gray threw out 
of his Elegy better than some of the stanzas he re- 
tained. Ilere it is, and most persons will agree with 
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A poor vicar, in a remote diocese, had, on some 
popular occasion, preached a sermon so acceptable to 
his parishioners, that they entreated him to print it, 
and he undertook a journey to London ‘for that 
purpose. On his arrival in town he was recom- 
mended to Mr. Rivington, to whom he enthusiastic. 
ally related the object of his journey. The printer 
agreed to his proposals, and required to know how 
many copies of the sermon he would have “struck 
off.’ The reply was, ‘‘ Why, sir, I have calculated 
are in the kingdom ten thousand parishes, 
and that the majority of the parishes will at least 
take one, and others more, so that I think we may 
The 
publisher remonstrated, the author insisted, and the 
matter was decided, and the latter returned home in 
high spirits. With much difficulty and great self- 


| denial a period of about two months was suffered to 
| elapse, when his golden venture so tormented his 
| imagination that he could endure it no longer; so 





he wrote to Mr. Rivington, desiring him to send 
him the debtor and creditor account, most liberally 
permitting the remittances to be forwarded at Mr. 
Xivington’s convenience. Judge of the astonish- 
ment, tribulation, and anguish excited by the receipt 
of the following account :— 
“The Revy.——, Dr. to C. Rivington. 

To printing and paper, 35,000 copies of 

DMO. 2 ss eee el 
Cr. 
By sale of 17 copies of the said Sermon 


£784 0” 


The publisher, however, in a day or two sent a leiter 


Balance due to C. Rivington . . 


| to the following purport :— 


ith the exception of Cowper, it is easy to | 
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“Reverend Sir,—I beg pardon for innocently 
amusing myself at your expense, but you need not 
give yourself any uneasiness. I know better than 


| you could do the extent of the sale of single sermons 
SD ’ 


and accordingly have printed but 100 copies, to the 
expense of which you are heartily welcome.” 

There is in Miss Hawkins’s ‘Countess and 
Gertrude” a similar story of a young lady having 


| written a novel and placed the manuscript in the 


| pense of printing it; 


hands of a printer without inquiring as to the ex- 
I 8 : 
nor did she ascertain thie 


| extent of her liability until the cost incurred was 
| somewhat considerable, and the printing was not 


written in a| 
but it probably cost any | 
Paris a hundred | 


mis- | 


mate of 


| arrive 
| booksellers associated to bring out another transia- 


completed. 

DAMBERGER’S TRAVELS—EXPEDITIOUS PRINTING. 

The Travels of Damberger through Africa, which 
consisted of 528 pages in octavo, with three coloured 
engravings and a large map, was received in London 
from Germany on a Wednesday morning, and trans- 
lated from German into English, and 1,500 copies 
printed, with the coloured engravings and the map 


| of the route, on Saturday morning, the whole being 
| sold and delivered before nine o’clock that evening. 
| The circumstances were these. 
| the work had excited great interest in Germany, 
| and Professor Bottiger, of Weimar, had recommended 
| the work to a Lo. ndon bookseller, 


The announcement of 


and had under- 
taken to transmit an early copy for a ceriain 
premium to the German publisher ; but the book, 
though advertised, by some accident did not 
in time; and in the interim three London 


The first 


tion from a copy which had reached them. 
employ ed 


bookseller, therefore, to secure the market, 
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his translators, and himself revised the press; while 
ho employed his engravers on the copperplate; and 
in the printing-office, sixteen compositors and ten 
presses, by working night and day, completed the 
whole in fifty-six hours. On tlle Wednesday follow- 
ing, the publisher received from Professor Bottiger 
,otice that the work was discovered to be a forgery, 
a fact which was instantly communicated to the 
newspapers. But meanwhile a cheap edition had 
been prepared by a piratical bookseller from the 
translation published on the previous Saturday. It 
turned out that Damberger was a journeyman 
printer at Leipsic, who, as a soldier at the Cape of 
Good Hope, had seen enough of Africa to confer 
plausibility on the story of the Travels. 
obtained only a month’s currency at Leipsic, but 
in that time it was translated into most Kuropcan 
languages. 


SMITH’s ‘* WEALTH OF NATIONS.” 


Charles Butler, when spending tho day with Mr. 
Fox, at St. Anne’s Hill, mentioned that he had never 
read Adam Smith’scelebrated work on the ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations.” ‘To tell you the truth,” said Mr. Fox, ‘‘nor 
Ieither. There is something in all these subjects 
which passes my comprehension, something so wide 
that I could neversembrace them myself, nor find 
any one who did.” 

The stamp-duty on receipts was first introduced 
during the short reign of the Administration of ‘ All 
the Talents.” Fox was at this time in pecuniary difli- 
culties, which led Sheridan to write :— 

**T would,” says Fox, ‘a tax devise 
That should not fall on me.” 

“‘Then tax receipts,” Lord North replies, 
‘* For those you never see.” 


BLAIR’S SERMONS. 
Notwithstanding Dr. Hugh Blaix’s popularity as a 


preacher, he had nearly reached his sixtieth year | 


before he could bo induced to publish a volume of 
his Sermons. At length he transmitted the manu- 
script to Mr. Strahan, the king’s printer, who, after 
keeping it for some time, wrote a Ictter to Dr. Blair, 
discouraging the publication. Such, at first, was the 
unpropitious state of one of the most successful theo- 
logical books that has ever appeared. Mr. Strahan, 
however, had sent one of the sermons to Dr. John- 
son for his opinion, and after his unfavourable | 
letter to Dr. Blair had been sent off, he received 
from Johnson, on Christmas Eve, 1776, a note in 
which was the following paragraph: ‘‘I have read 
over Dr. Blair’s first sermon with more than appro- 
bation; to say it is good is to say too little.” Mr. 
Strahan had, very soon after this time, a conversa- 
tion with Dr. Johnson concerning the Sermons; and 
then he very candidly wrote again to Dr. Blair, 
inclosing Johnson’s note, and agreeing to purchase 
the volume, for which he and Mr. Cadell gave one 
hundred pounds. The sale was so rapid and exten- 
sive, and the public approbation so high, that the 
proprietors presented Dr. Blair with fifty pounds, 
and then with fifty more, thus voluntarily doubling 
the stipulated price. For the second volume they 
gave him at once three hundred pounds, and for the 
others he had six hundred pounds each. <A fifth 
volume was prepared by him for the press, after he 
had completed his eighty-second year, and published 
after his death. 





NOTES ON BOOKS. 


The book | 


Varieties, 


LoTioN FoR SWEETENING THE Fret.—Permanganate of 
potash fifteen parts, distilled water 1,000 parts. The feet to be 
washed twice a day with the lotion. They are then to be cares 
fully dried, and powdered either with potato-starch or lyecpo- 
dium.— Union Médicale . 


Lisei.—Mr. Justice Blackburn, in summing up a recent case 
of action for libel, against the ‘‘Times” for a letter which it 
had published, said, ‘The question of what is a libel is a mixed 
one of law and fact, and it cannot be better defined than in the 
particular words which have always been considered to be the 
best : A publication, without justification or lawful excuse, eal- 
culated to injure the reputation of another by exposing him to 
hatred, contempt, or ridicule. That is as nearly an accurate 
| definition of a libel as can well be. When there is a lawful 

excuse for writing and publishing what would otherwise have 
been a libel, which we usually call a privileged communication, 
it ceases to be a libel altogether. In the present case there is 
nothing of that s It is a libel, and you have to consider 
what damages should be given. When libellous matter has 
been published, and you repeat it and put it in circulation, that 
repetition is none the less ; l t is, perha not so bad 
as originating a libel, bu ! ulation to it. 
| It is, to take a commercial metaphor, not only putting in 

circulation and passing the libel, but it is also endorsing it so 
as to give to it the credit of the person so endorsing it. It 
aggravates the libel, of course, and may give occasion for more 
damages,” 
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FATHERHOOD OF Gon.—Men dream of their being God's 
children irrespectively of any new divine birth, being “born of 
God!” Paul, at Athen ‘We 
are all his offspring—from him we have our origin, and in him 
we live, and move, and have our being. Sin y 


oil 


3s, quoted a Greek poet as saying, 





iply as his de- 
pendent offspring, we may think that we are entitled to be called 
his children, and to call him Father. We may speak of God's 
love in creating and caring for us—his calling us, in that aspect 
of our relation to him, children—as fatherly love. It is not, 
however, really so in any valid Scriptural sense, At any rate it 
is not *‘the manner of love” which St. John thinks it so 
amazing a wonder that the Father should have ‘ bestowed upon 
us in our being called children of God :” divinely born children, 
deriving froma divine birth a divine nature; children of God, as 
born of God ; children by spiritual regeneration, not merely by 
creation and natural relation.—Dr. Cundlish. 





A New York Rartrnoap SiGNau Orrice.—The signal 
office is a little room at the northern entrance of the depot, 
about 380ft. above the pavement. It is reached by a narrow 

ige-way from the west side, and when you get into it you 
see a sight which made Jones go into an wamistakable surpri 
Looking down the depdt there w: 





le surprise, 
aspace of more than 600ft. 


| extent by 200ft. breadth, covered with an iron roof and lighted 


from the top. Trains of cars were coming 
santly, but no confusion was perceptible, 
friend said, **went on like clockwork.” There are 
tors in service here, relieving each other during a tour of duty 
which extends from 5 a.m. to 11 at night, their motions being 
regulated by a large and costly clock. ‘The gentleman in charge 
received us very politely, but before we had hardly thanked him 
we heard the sharp and rapid ring of a bell overhead. It was 
marked “ Ninety-sixth to Seventy-fifth street.” 


sLPeet, 


and going inces- 
and everything, as my 

nv 2 4 P 
LWO opera. 











said the operator, ‘‘ there is a train coming in, an 
know if we are ready for it.” ‘But how d 
bell?” said Jones. ‘‘ By electricity,’ t] 

is Hall’s patent, which works like a charm.” Tn a 
another bell rang. It was marked ‘‘ Sixty-first 
street.” ‘The train now reports itself again,” 


tor, ‘‘and this renews notice either to pre] 
signal it to stop.” Ife touched a telegraphic machine, and 
then said, ** This throws up the signal to come in,” and sure 
enough in a few minutes the ti 





are 





in arrived. One lundred and 
forty trains arrive and depart in a day, including the Central 
Hudson, the Harlem, and the New Haven Roads, and hence 
the signal service is one of incessant activity. The operator 
then informed us that each road has four starting-bells of 
different keys, all of which were rung by him by means of 
electricity. Three started passenger trains and one ordered out 
the cars as soon as emptied. 

which has just come in. The pas 
to know if the bag i ken out.” He 
rang a bell (as he ( istant. 





*“You see,” said he, ‘‘ this train 
ngers are gone, and [ want 
touched a stop and 

Ina moment a bell 
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overhead struck twice. ‘‘ Baggage is out,” he said, ‘‘ otherwise 
he would have struck once, and I would have waited. I must 
order the train out. Do you see that locomotive just ahead ? 
Well, now, see it move.” He touched a stop, and I saw the 
letter Z displayed at a window in aside building. ‘‘ He hears 
a bell ring also,” said the operator. The engine backed down 
and hitched tothe empty train and the Z disappeared. ‘‘I 
shall now send him out,” said the operator, as he touched 
another stop, and the empty train at once moved forward and 
left the station. The letters X Y Z(I may add parenthetically) 
designate the locomotives of the Harlem, Hudson River, and 
New Haven Roads, and are the signals to back down and con- 
nect with trains. ‘‘lam now about to send out a passenger 
train,” continued the operator ; ‘‘ a half-hour ago I struck twice 
to open the doors and let the passengers pass from the sitting- 
room to the cars. NowlI shall soon close that very door, but 
first I must stop checking baggage.” A small knob was touched 
by his finger. ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘the next trunk that comes 
must wait for another train. There (another touch with the 
finger), the baggage-car is hauled out and switched on to the 
right track. Five minutes more and she is off. Here goes the 
‘close the door bell’ (at a touch) ; no one passes in after this. 
Now I say ‘all aboard’ ” (a touch), and we hear the distant voice 
of the conductor echoing through the vaulted roof. ‘* Now it 
moves” (another touch), and the rumbling movement was im- 
mediately perceptible, and in a few moments the train left the 
station. As the cars go up the road they signal their progress 
by ringing bells in the same office until they have got through 
the city streets, and thus give assurance of a clear track for all 
that may follow. —Correspondence of “ Troy Times.” 


SKYE DESCRIBED By Dr. Jounson.—-Skie is an island fifty 


miles long, so much indented by inlets of the sea, that there is | 


no part of it removed from the water more more than six miles. 


No part that I have seen is plain; you are always climbing or” 


descending, and every step is upon rock or mire. A walk upon 


ploughed ground in England is a dance upon carpets compared | 


to the toilsome drudgery of wandering in Skie. Here are 
mountains which I should once have climbed, but to climb 
steeps is now very laborious, and to descend them dangerous ; 
and I am now content with knewing that by scrambling up a 
rock I shall only see other rocks, and a wider circuit of barren 
desolation. Of streams we have here a sufficient number, but 
they murmur not upon pebbles but upon rocks. Of flowers, if 
Chloris herself were here, I could present her only with the 
bloom of heath. Of lawns and thickets he must read that 
would know them, for here is little sun and no shade. On the 
sea I look from my window, but 1 am not much tempted to the 
shore; for since I came to this island almost every breath of air 
has been a storm, and what is worse, a storm with all its 
severity but without its magnificence, for the sea is here so 
broken into channels that there is not a sufficient volume of 
water either for lofty surges or a loud roar.—Dr. Johnson's Letters, 
Sep. 1773. 

Guent Savincs BANkK.—Seven years ago it occurred to M. 
Laurent, the Professor of Civil Law in the University of Ghent, 
that the only way to make a man saving was to teach him the 
habit asa boy. With this intent, arrangements were made by 
which, in all the schools in Ghent, the teacher of each class 
undertook to receive the savings of the children from day to 
day, each child, as soon as its savings amounted to one france, 
receiving a livret d’épargne or savings-bunk book of the State 
Savings Bank, which gives interest at the rate of three per 
eent. The result of the experiment is as follows:—In the 
primary schools, out of 7,989 pupils, 7,583 are depositors, and 
the total of their savings amounts to 274,602 fr. or £10,984, an 
average of £1 9s. a head. In the infant school, out of 3,039 
pupils, 1,920 were depositors, and the average sum deposited is 
£1 7s.a head. In Antwerp, Bruges, and other places, a similar 
system has been adopted. Such results are full of meaning. 
Would not our School Boards add greatly to their utility if some 
such system were established by them in the schools under their 
control? It is already done with excellent results in the 
shocblack brigades, and in other institutions under philan- 
thropic and sensible management in London. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—New York has the 
monopoly of all the fruits and vegetables that are grown within 
the limits of steam conveyance. South Carolina’s best trade at 
this minute is the early vegetables she raises for this market. 
The Bermudas are in the same business ; so are Florida and all 
the islands of the sea. It is the same with the late products of 
Canada. All that is not eaten or sold to other cities is canned 
and sold at rates so reasonable that the household table has an 
eternal look of midsummer. The mechanic can have his green 


| by a fine embankment. 


VARIETIES. 


peas on Christmas-day in plenty for 45 cents., whereas it was 
thought a triumph of civilisation when the millionaire cou], 
get a handful of tasteless things which it cost him a handful of 
gold to raise in his hot-house. This marks a sure and certain 
progression towards luxury ; but as luxury, kept within bounds, 
— of the handmaids of civilisation, this need not be de- 
plored. 


A MonstEer VINE.—A vine, situated about three miles ani 
a half from Santa Barbara, California, has a trunk 4ft. 4in,. in 
circumference. It begins to branch out at about six or eight 
feet from the ground, and is then supported on framework, 
which it covers as a roof. The whole vine, thus supported, now 
covers over an acre of ground. Several of the limbs are as 
much as 10in. in circumference at a distance of 25ft. or 30ft. 
from the trunk. The annual yield of grapes from this mammoth 
vine is from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds. The clusters average, 
when ripe, from 2 to 24 pounds each. This vine, which is 
about forty years old, is on rather high ground, and it is stated 
that the soil about it has never been manured at all. This vine, 
curiously enough, as in the case of Messrs. Lane’s vinery at 
Berkhampstead, has a small stream of water running near it, 
which probably assists its growth.—Garden. 


Lonpon.—According to a return issued from the office of the 
Registrar-General, the estimated population of London within 
the tables of mortality is 3,356,073. The metropolis has an 
area of 122 square miles; it extends down the Thames from 
Fulham to Woolwich, and climbs the hills up to Hampstead 
on the north, and Norwood on the south side of the dividing 
tidal river, crossed by seventeen bridges, and partially fringed 
The mean elevation of the houses 
above Trinity high-water mark at the last determination was 
thirteen yards ; but the elevation ranges from four yards below 
in Plumstead marshes to 143 yards in Hampstead above that 
mark. The hills are higher than the hills of Rome, the river 
at night, reflecting thousands of lights, eclipses the Tiber. The 
average daily supply of water is 514,269 metric tons, and the 
annual rateable value of property is £20,000,000 sterling. Last 
year the number of births was 121,100 in fifty-three weeks, or 
2,285 weekly, and as the deaths were 76,634, or 1,446 weekly, 
the excess of births over deaths was 44,466, or 839 weekly, 
This excess comes near the estimated increase of population, 30 
the actual agrees with the natural increase ; but there is a con- 
tinual outflow of people born in London, and inflow of people 
born in the rest of the kingdom or abroad. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN 1826.—Exaggerated state- 
ments of the wretched condition of agricultural labourers are 
not new, as may be seen in the following extract from Cobbett’s 
‘* Rural Rides” :—‘‘ In taking leave of this beautiful vale of 
Avon, I have to express my deep shame, as an English- 
man, at beholding the general extreme poverty of those who 
cause this vale to produce such quantities of food and raiment. 
This is, I verily believe it, the worst-used labouring people 
upon the face of the earth. Dogs and hogs and horses are 
treated with more civility; and as to food and lodging, how 
gladly would the labourers change with them! This state of 
things can never continue many years! By some means or 
other there must be an end to it, and my firm belief is that 
the end will be dreadful. In the meanwhile I see that the 
common people know that they are ill-used,” 


Roman Lrprarirs.—Out of the many libraries existing in 
the recently-abolished Roman convents only three have boen 
retained, with the exception of that in the Vatican, namely, 
the Casanatense in the Minerva, the Angelica in 8. Agostina, 
and the Alossandrina in the Sapienza (the university buildings). 
The Casanatense contains 150,000 volumes, the Angelica 
100,000, and the Alessandrina about 60,000. It is now pro- 
posed to choose out some 600,000 books from those in the 
convents now abolished, and to incorporate 100,000 volumes 
with the Casanatense, as many with the Angelica, and 60,000 
with the Alessandrina, so that these three libraries will contain 
a total of 570,000 volumes. This leaves 300,000 volumes at 
the disposal of the commission for the liquidation of the con- 
vent property, which proposes to hand them over to the mun! 
cipality and form them into a public library. Here everything 
which especially refers to the city, such as histories of Rome, 
the topography, chronology, laws, and monuments of the city, 
the biographies and works of celebrated Romane, etc., would be 
collected. The musical archives of the Philippine Fathers, 
which contain many very valuable and as yet unpublished 
works by great masters, Palestrina and others, would also be 





incorporated with this metropolitan library, and complete an 
j extremely rich and interesting collection of yolnimes. 
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